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REVEREVT in concep 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
master chandlers in the Will & Baumer plant 
practice the art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 

Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will & 
Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each artisan 
is fully grounded in Rubrical requirements . . . 
each is proudly conscious that the product of 
his hands is destined for altars throughout the 


world. 

Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer’s devoted crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship that’s reverent in con- 
cept and execution. 


Wie éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
The pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Americe 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making 


SYRACUSE ©@ BOSTON ©@ NEW YORK © CHICAGO 
MONTREAL @ LOS ANGELES 


TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make the 
home the social axis for entertaining and cul- 

’ tured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites in the con- 
venient “Two-Pack”, at your leading 
merchants. A Will & Baumer product. 







CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
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Correspondence 





Syntax of Succession 


Eprtor: In his column “Who Succeeds a 
Disabled President?” (Am. 4/6) Fr. Par- 
sons argues that the phrase “the same” in 
Art. 2 Sec. 1, 6 of the Constitution, refers 
back to “the office” as well as to “the pow- 
ers and duties.” While a case can be made 
for this theory on the basis of grammar, 
there is strong historical evidence to the 
contrary. Ruth Silva, in her exhaustive 
study Presidential Succession (U. of Mich., 
1951), has shown from the records of the 
Federal Convention that the Committee of 
Style intended the antecedent of “the same” 
to be “the powers and duties.” Constitu- 
tional practice, of course, has established 
that where a Vice President takes over, he 
succeeds to the office of President... . 

Pau. T. HEFFRON 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Ideals in Politics 


Enprror: In “Precinct Politics” (Am. 4/13) 
Charles F. Russ Jr. evaluates a system that 
needs higher ideals. 

The American politician is far inferior to 
his British peer. In England the politician 
is a statesman, a man honored and re- 
spected. The American is the slave of expe- 
diency. Many of our finely qualified young 
men shun the stigma of “politician.” . . . 

BERNARD J. GRIMES 
Narbeth, Pa. 


Mother Speaks 


Epiror: May I offer a comment on the 
article “Marriage Can Be a Trial, Too,” by 
Jerome Taylor, in your April 6 issue? 

Sanctification is acquired by obedience to 
rules and disciplines that are already built 
into the married state. All too frequently 
they are not given their proper dignity as a 
means of sanctification. As the mother of 
13 children I can assure you that marriage 
requires heroic dedication, too! 

EizaBeEtH M. Dorsey 

Lima, Pa. 


Eprror: I wholeheartedly concur with 
Jerome Taylor. I hope many young people 
read his article; it gives a wonderfully 
realistic picture of marriage in this fertile 
era. It certainly won’t discourage them, but 
it will take the edge off some nasty sur- 
prises. ... 

A word of encouragement to Mr. Taylor: 
the horrible dissonances of infancy do sub- 
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side. Children do grow up and go away 


about their businesses for long periods of 
time, to reconvene at mealtime quietly, con- 
versing coherently and sometimes sensibly. 
And they are often funny. If they are not 
funny, they think they are, which makes 
for a very gay time.... 

(Mrs.) AcNes O’ConNoR 
Wilmette, IIl. 


Correction 


Eprror: We would like to call to your at- 
tention a couple of mistakes in the article 
“Race Relations Improve” (Am. 4/20). 
Possibly the mistakes are in the report on 
which the article is based and therefore not 
directly your fault. 

Erath, La., is in our own Diocese of La- 
fayette. Therefore, it was our own late be- 
loved Bishop Jules B. Jeanmard who en- 
forced the desegregation of catechism 
classes in that community, not Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans. 

Second, the article (or the report?) 
mentions Bishop Thomas J. Toolen as the 
first Southern bishop to confer the title of 
Knight of St. Gregory on a Negro. No date 
is given for the conferring of this honor, but 
Bishop Jeanmard, in 1953, conferred the 
K.S.G. on a Negro doctor of Lake Charles, 
La., Dr. Murray Joseph Martin. At. the 
same time he conferred on a Negro layman 
of the same city, James Olivier, the papal 
medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. In 1949, 
this medal was conferred on a Negro lay- 
woman, Miss Eleanor Figaro, also of Lake 
Charles. 

Just to make the record complete, Bishop 
Jeanmard, in 1934, accepted the first Negro 
priests ordained by the Society of the 
Divine Word and gave them a parish in 
his diocese. In 1952, he was the first South- 
ern bishop to ordain a Negro secular priest. 

(Miss) KATHLEEN Toups, 

Assistant Editor 

Southwest Louisiana Register 
Lafayette, La. 


Southern Voices 


Epiror: Joseph P. Lyford’s article, “Race 
Relations Improve” (April 20), indicates 
that Catholics of all ranks in the South who 
have the goodwill and courage to accept 
and support the many official statements 
of Popes and bishops calling for better 
human relations ought to see the present 
moment as the opportunity which it is. 
The developments cited by Mr. Lyford 


from the booklet Integration, North and 
South are buttressed immensely by the 
many projects and plans being currently 
carried out. more quietly by Southern 
€atholics. 

Instead of taking heart from such prog- 
ress, some have been rather discouraged 
recently by rumors of reprisals threatened 
against Church leaders. These would take 
the form of removal of various State edu-° 
cational assistances and of tax exemption 
on Church property. 

Southern lawyers have told me that dis- 
crimination against. Catholic property 
would certainly affect non-Catholic prop- 
erty, and there is much non-Catholic 
property in the South. 

It was especially disturbing to me that 
Mr. Lyford’s article made no mention at all 
of the Catholic Committee of the South, 
which is universally recognized for its 
splendid work on race relations. 

The article deserves reprinting and the 
widest distribution. If every Catholic 
Southerner had a personal copy, and I 
speak as a native Southerner, we might ex- 
pect more serious reflection and greater 
progress. 

(Rev. )RAyMoND BERNARD, S.J. 
Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eprror: A striking illustration of the pres- 
ence of authoritarianism on the State col- 
lege campus and its absence from the Cath- 
olic campus (“Freedom on the Campus,” 
Am. 4/27) can be seen in Louisiana, where 
the 1956 legislature provided for the dis- 
missal of any teacher or employe of a 
State-supported institution for “advocating 
... any act toward bringing about integra- 
tion of the races in . . . any public institu- 
tion of higher learning of the State of 
Louisiana.” 

In addition to the written law, there is 
the unwritten prohibition according to 
which a State college administration must 
prevent public faculty and student criticism 
of the legislature. Public financial support 
leads too often to political thought control. 

Jutrus GASSNER 
Lafayette, La. 


Helpful Offer 


Eprror: The Moreau Library of St. Edward 
High School has a large quantity of AMER- 
ca and other Catholic periodicals indexed 
in the Catholic Periodical Index which can 
be had for transportation costs by any 
Catholic library. No catalog is available; 
librarians with gaps in their periodicals 
holdings should submit a list of their wants 
before the close of the school year. 
BROTHER JOHN OF THE CROSS, C.S.C. 
13500 Detroit Avenue 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
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Current Comment 





“That Polish Cardinal” 


After an enforced four-year delay, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski has at last 
been able to go to Rome to receive 
the Red Hat. But it can be easily sur- 
mised that the head of the suffering 
Church in Poland arrived in the Eternal 
City on May 8 with more than a purely 
ceremonial mission to perform. Since 
he was accompanied by several other 
bishops, including the secretary of the 
Polish hierarchy, he will no doubt seize 
the occasion to report to the Pope on 
the state of religion in his country. 

The distinguished prelate, for three 
years a prisoner of the Reds, could give 
assurance that the prestige of the 
Church in Poland is high. Under his 
skilful and diplomatic leadership, since 
1949, the Catholics of Poland have 
weathered every storm that Communist 
fury launched against them. Though 
the Cardinal’s policy of moderate coop- 
eration with the Red regime puzzled 
many in the free world, the clergy and 
laity understood him perfectly and 
trusted him implicitly. Perhaps the best 
proof of his success lies in the present 
low estate of the Communist-sponsored 
Pax movement of “progressive Catho- 
lics.” 

Such is “that Polish Cardinal,” as 
William S. Schlamm chooses to refer to 
him in the April 20 National Review. 
Mr. Schlamm seems to hold the Polish 
Primate in considerable suspicion, going 
so far, indeed, as to charge that he “suf- 
fers from pro-Socialist illusions.” We 
doubt that such a supercilious attitude 
prevails in the Vatican, where the Car- 
dinal’s services to the Church are ap- 
preciated at their full value. 


Diem’s Visit 


We hope Congress will sit up and 
take notice of the doughty little man 
from South Vietnam now visiting the 
United States, He happens to be a vi- 
brant symbol of the great good our for- 
eign-aid programs, now seemingly in 
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disfavor among many legislators, have 
accomplished in the Communist-men- 
aced postwar world. 

Two years ago few foreign corres- 
pondents or political observers in South 
Vietnam were prepared to give Presi- 
dent Diem half a chance to survive. 
Many, forgetful of the tragedy which 
overtook China, had succumbed to 
vicious anti-Diem propaganda, not all 
of which came from Communist 
sources. The fact that South Vietnam’s 
President had inherited a country 
swarming with Communists, torn by 
disunity among anti-Communists and 
rotten with corruption made his task 
all the more difficult. 

In spite of obstacles, the Diem Gov- 
ernment has made remarkable strides. 
The country is stable. Land reform and 
development programs have progressed 
apace. Organized corruption has ceased. 
The country has a constitution, a party 
system in embryo and a Parliament 
elected by democratic process. It is:per- 
haps the most vigorous anti-Communist 
nation in Southeast Asia. 

It is taking nothing away from the 
courage of Ngo Dinh Diem, who fought 
for unity in South Vietnam against such 
heavy odds, to point out that he would 
never have succeeded had not the 
United States ignored his critics and 
thrown its full moral and material sup- 
port to him, As old foreign-aid shibbo- 
leths like “operation rat-hole” are again 
dusted off, let Congress take careful 
note of this. 


Biased Blast on “Censorship” 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
is a zealous organization. It is, indeed, 
so devoted to spotlighting and protest- 
ing any and all curtailments of civil 
freedom that it often seems to take the 
stand that such freedom is an absolute, 
to be exercised with no restrictions 
whatsoever, 

But zeal is never an adequate substi- 
tute for fairness. On May 5, the ACLU 
issued a charge, signed by some 162 





people in publishing, literature and the 
arts, that the operations of the National 
Office for Decent Literature, which was 
set up by the American Catholic hier- 
archy in 1938, “constitute censorship 
that deprives other Americans of an 
opportunity to read the works” listed as 
objectionable in the NODL’s informa- 
tion bulletins. This is so, says ACLU, 
because the NODL uses the weapon of 
boycott and economic pressure to en- 
force its will. 

But if ACLU is properly informed, it 
must know that the regulations of 
NODL explicitly state that committees 
calling on newsdealers to protest the 
display of objectionable material are 
not to issue threats of any kind. If some 
over-zealous groups do not follow the 
temperate instructions of NODL, surely 
the blame lies with them, and not with 
the NODL policies. 

This the ACLU has deliberately ob- 
scured. We wonder, further, if the dis- 
tinguished authors who stood behind 
ACLU’s exaggerated charge have ever 
read the policy statements of NODL. 
Did the ACLU send to each of them a 
copy of NODL’s charter? Does each of 
them know accurately just ‘what the 
NODL is and is trying to do? 

It seems to us that one of the free- 
doms the ACLU might be interested 
in protecting is the freedom from im- 
precise and all-embracing charges. To 
say the least, such charges can never 
clarify discussion. 


Budget, Taxes and Cold War 


With his talk to the League of Wo- 
men Voters on May 1, the President 
finally launched a major counterattack 
against the budget-slashers and _ tax- 
cutters on Capitol Hill. The move could 
not have been longer delayed. Already 
the Senate had begun considering ap- 
propriation bills, and this year, in con- 
trast with past practice, it seems in 
no mood to restore cuts made in the 
House. Only clear signs of popular 
disapproval of the House’s surgery will 
stop the Senate from ratifying it. Hence 
the President’s decision, which went 
against the Eisenhower grain, to carry 
the case for his budget directly to the 
people. 

Despite his vast popularity, the Presi- 
dent could lose this battle, There is 
abroad in the land a deep feeling of 
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weariness with the burdens of the cold 
war. If the mail that has been pouring 
into congressional offices these past 
weeks is really indicative of the public 
mood, the people are determined on 
a tax cut next year, come what may. 
They seem to be warning the lawmakers 
that those who deny them this relief 
will pay a heavy price at the polls in 
1958. 

This could be a highly dangerous 
development. Evidence accumulates 
that the Soviet economy is sagging bad- 
ly under the weight of the cold war. In 
Moscow’s latest peace offensive, some 
observers see an admission that the 
Kremlin has overextended itself and 
desperately needs a respite. 

If this interpretation of recent Soviet 
moves to relax international tensions 
is correct, demands in this country for 
reduced spending on defense and for- 
eign aid are tragically ill-timed. They 
play into the hands of the Communist 
enemy; they throw away what could 
be a great victory in the cold war. 


. .. Opposition from Business 


To the boiling budget issue Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson added a 
dash of paprika with one of his blunt, 
off-the-cuff observations. At a news con- 
ference on May 2, apropos of the criti- 
cal attitude of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce toward the budget, Mr. 
Wilson remarked: “I was saying to a 
friend of mine, as I waited at the White 
House today for the National Security 
Council meeting, how disgusted I was.” 
Then GM’s former president continued: 


My friends in the Chamber of 
Commerce represent some of the 
richest people in the country. They 
have never been so prosperous. For 
them to squawk about it [the 
budget and military spending], 
that gives me a pain. Security can- 
not be cheap, you know. 

When the pungent story of the Wil- 
son outburst reached Chamber of Com- 
merce headquarters in Washington, 
President Philip M. Talbott was irri- 
tated but unimpressed. So far as the 
Chamber was concerned, he told re- 
porters, the defense budget could still 
be cut a billion and a half without any 
harm whatsoever to national security. 
And that reaction suggests the size of 
the challenge facing Mr. Eisenhower as 
he carries his fight to the people. 
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Employ the Handicapped 


This month of May we are turning 
our attention to two great resources that 
we usually hear little talk of: our older 
people and the physically handicapped. 
Here is a great reservoir of skills and 
experience, in large part going to waste. 

This is particularly true of the physi- 
cally handicapped. Many employers, 
perhaps most, shy away from employing 
them. Yet those who have employed the 
handicapped are most vocal in praise 
of their qualities as workers. 

On May 23-24 the national spotlight 
will be turned on the problem, as the 
President’s Committee for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 
holds its annual meeting in Washington. 
The committee is not a collection of 
starry-eyed do-gooders. On it serve 
many hard boiled executives from both 
labor and management. 

Among the more pleasant events of 
the meeting will be President Eisen- 
hower’s presentation of awards to the 
five winners in a national high-school 
essay contest on rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. Three of them, we may 
remark in passing, are from Catholic 
high schools. It will be an unforgettable 
occasion for these five youngsters, who 
have learned thus early a lesson we 
all need to learn: not only compassion 
but wisdom in dealing with our handi- 
capped neighbors. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


In this open season of awards for 
literary and other achievements, no 
prize attracts the eager attention that 
is accorded to the Pulitzer Prizes. This 
is as it should be, for the prizes are 
among the oldest awarded in the United 
States (they date from 1917) and, by 
and large, have gone over the years to 
talent deserving the laurel. 

The main interest is focused on the 
prizes for drama, biography,. history, 
poetry and the novel. This year’s honors 
in these fields, announced on May 7, 
went to: Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, for drama (this play 
had already won two major drama- 
critics’ awards); George F. Kennan’s 
Russia Leaves the War, for history (win- 
ner of the National Book Award in 
March) ; Sen. John F. Kennedy’s Profiles 
in Courage, for biography; Richard Wil- 


bur’s Things of This World, for poetry 
(also an NBA award), 

These are good awards. The only sur- 
prising aspect to this year’s decisions 
is that no award was made for current 
fiction. It is regrettable—and almost 
unbelievable—that no American novel- 
ist produced last year a novel of win- 
ning caliber. The prize committee’s © 
decision seems to emphasize the obser- 
vation made in our semi-annual round- 
up of fiction (see pp. 235-236) that the 
art of the American novel is slipping, 
perhaps because of the overwhelming 
interest of the younger generation in 
technology. All the more reason, then, 
for Catholic colleges to redouble their 
efforts to foster the liberal arts, 


Merit Scholars of 1957 


Some 830 graduates of the nation’s 
high schools can stop worrying about ad- 
mission to any college, for their way to 
school is going to be across a plush red 
carpet. These are the year’s National 
Merit Scholars, picked in rigorous com- 
petition for the full four-year scholar- 
ships established by the 57 companies 
and foundations backing the program. 

These youngsters stand at the top of 
a pyramid of talent. They were selected 
from 7,200 Certificate of Merit winners, 
who in turn survived an October starting 
field of 162,000 seniors. 

Last year 39 of the 556 Merit Scholars 
were from Catholic parochial and pri- 
vate secondary schools. This year there 
are 67 winners—13 girls and 54 boys. 

Double winners among the 58 Catho- 
lic schools whose students received 
scholarships are La Salle College High 
of Philadelphia and St. Xavier High of 
Louisville (who also had double winners 
in 1956), Marquette University High of 
Milwaukee, St. Ignatius High of Cleve- 
land, University of Detroit High and 
Mount Carmel High of Chicago. Lead- 
ing the nation’s Catholic schools is Regis 
High School of New York with four 
Merit Scholars out of its 31 national 
finalists. 

The increased proportion of winners 
from Catholic schools indicates a wider 
interest in providing college scholarship 
opportunities for their gifted seniors. 
The 7,200 finalists and thousands of 
other talented students are now identi- 
fied as quality academic material, and 


will be wooed by the colleges. 











Sixteen Government agencies and over a hundred 
scientific institutions, headed by the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, are actively involved in the 
Soviet Union’s preparation for the International 
Geophysical Year. A sum of 175 million rubles has 
been earmarked for various experiments, in addi- 
tion to what will be spent by the various Soviet 
ministries involved in the IGY program. In the 
course of the IGY, the Soviet Union plans to set up 
340 new experimental stations, and to send expedi- 
tions to Antarctica and to the equatorial zone. 

More specifically, Soviet scientists will tackle 
the problems of exploring ionospheric layers and 
establishing the relationship between their electric 
properties and other physical properties, such as 
temperature, air pressure, etc., as well as studying 
attenuation of radio waves and distribution of 
electronic density in the ionosphere. A special 
effort will also be made in the domain of geomag- 
netism, cosmic rays, solar activities, etc. 


NEW COSMIC-RAY THEORY 

Russian scientists have developed a new theory 
on the origin of cosmic rays. Using radio-astrono- 
mic methods of investigation, Vitaly Ginzburg and 
Joseph Shklovsky have established that beyond 
the limits of the earth’s atmosphere cosmic rays 
consist mainly of nuclei of hydrogen and other 
elements, including iron. These particles move at 
a great velocity, almost equal to the speed of light. 
According to Ginsburg and Shklovsky, cosmic rays 
are the result of the outbursts of the novae and 
supernovae (“new stars”), which yield a tremen- 
dous amount of nuclear energy. 

Scientists of the Wrangel Island Polar Station 
assigned to the IGY program are working on ob- 
servation of solar radiation. More intensive obser- 
vation of the sun is being carried out at the Pul- 
kovo Observatory near Leningrad. There, for sev- 
eral weeks now, Soviet scientists have been using 
a new radiotelescope, which can register solar 
radiation of 3 cm wave length. The reflector of 
this instrument is about 390 feet long and about 
10 feet high, and its surface is twice as large as 
that of the largest U. S.-built radiotelescope work- 
ing in the millimeter and centimeter ranges. 

With the new radiotelescope, Soviet scientists 
have discovered that the intensity of solar radia- 
tion varies considerably, even when changes in 
sun spots are negligible. During the IGY the 
Soviets hope to obtain more precise data which 
will make it possible to determine the causes .of 
solar radiation and the laws governing it. The Pul- 
kovo Observatory intends to study radiations of 


Dr. Levitsky lectures in the Institute of Contem- 
porary Russian Studies, Fordham University. 





Red Part in the IGY 








the sun, the moon, Venus, Mars and Jupiter, as 
well as of remote galaxies. 

A somewhat similar, highly sensitive radiotele- 
scope for observation of solar radiation has been 
installed at the high-altitude observatory at Kis- 
lovodsk. 


The Soviets have openly admitted that they will : 


launch several artificial satellites during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, with recording and 
fast playback equipment which will transmit 
measurements on pressure, temperature, density 
and magnetic field while passing over Soviet re- 
ceiving stations. The Soviet satellites, according to 
Soviet sources, will have a near-polar orbit. The 
weight of the satellites is reported to be a mini- 
mum of 50 pounds, but probably much more, pos- 
sibly 100 pounds. However, if we are to believe 
some other reports, the Soviet Union intends to 
launch a satellite of about one ton in weight. 

While none of the physical experiments con- 
templated for the American IGY satellite program 
are in the fields of biology or medicine, the Soviets 
are reported to be planning both biological and 
medical experiments “early” in their satellite pro- 
gram. Animals have already been fired to allti- 
tudes of 250 miles. Moscow News for February 
23 described experiments made with two dogs. 

During one of these series of experiments the 
dogs were placed in a small non-hermetic section 
of the rocket head, where catapult boxes were 
installed. Attached to these were special space- 
suits, into which the animals were put without 
any oxygen masks. An oxygen-supply system was 
provided, sufficient to sustain the dogs for several 
hours. At the highest point of the rocket’s trajectory 
—at an altitude of 110 kilometers—the rocket head 
(with the animals in it) became detached from 
the body of the rocket. 

During the period of free fall, the right-hand 
catapult box with its dog was catapulted from the 
rocket head, and three seconds later the parachute 
system started operating. This meant that the 
animal descended from a height of 75-85 kilo- 
meters. The descent took an hour, during which 
time the dog was subjected to the external in- 
fluences in the upper strata of the atmosphere. 

Meanwhile the rocket head continued its free 
fall. At an altitude of 35-50 kilometers, when the 
rocket was travelling at 1,000-1,150 meters per 
second, the second box was catapulted. This box, 
with the dog inside, continued in free fall to an 
altitude of three or four kilometers, at which point 
the parachute opened automatically. Films of the 
behavior of the animals were made throughout 
the rocket flight, until the moment each was cata- 
pulted free. SERGE L. Levitsky 
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The District Has Troubles, Too 


Recently, the District Court judges rose in protest 
against being turned into collecting agencies to gar- 
nishee the wages of delinquent buyers on installment 
plans. One judge complained this took up half the time 
of his meager staff. 

They could not do as one of my friends once did. He 
was administrative assistant to the then head of the 
Patent Office. A dealer came in and demanded he gar- 
nishee the wages of a worker who had fallen behind in 
payment on a diamond ring for his intended. My friend 
merely pushed a button and presently two burly guards 
appeared, and the indignant jeweler found himself out 
on the sidewalk. No more trouble from that source. 

Last month, a father of five, a laborer, was haled into 
Juvenile Court, charged with starving his children. The 
fellow whined: “How can I feed them, Judge? I gotta 
make payments on my Buick, a new TV set, a radio, 
and a washing machine. Let the kids feed themselves.” 
The kids had done just that—out of garbage cans. They 
were put into foster homes, and the judge, being pow- 
erless otherwise, delivered a stinging rebuke to un- 
scrupulous dealers and finance companies. 


Underscorings 


The medium of this is the radio. How can a poor 
man, craving luxuries, resist the incessant refrain: “No 
money down! No money down! Pay in a year, etc., etc.” 
This goes for household or personal luxuries, even 
clothes. For autos, it’s: “State your own terms! Easy 
payments!” The result: frequent repossessions, by court 
order usually, or—child starvation. In my researches, I 
came across a strange breed of men called “car snatch- 
ers,” working for some 1,500 “private eyes,” who in turn 
work for the niany finance companies. The cars are 
driven away to secret car lots, and the hapless “owner” 
has lost even the small equity he had. 

As the result of countless incidents, bills have been 
introduced into Congress requiring that car snatchers 
be registered, that they work by court order only, that 
finance companies investigate the financial status of the 
prospective installment buyer, and that in any case they 
lend only up to 10 per cent of his income. Congress 
will probably get around to doing something about it, 
in ten years. 

This is no doubt not only a local problem, but a 
national one. It seems agreed that the Great Depres- 
sion of the ’30’s had as at least one of its contributing 
causes what is called by euphemism “consumer credit,” 
or in the vernacular, “buying on tick.” In the past year, 
consumer credit has risen precipitously; the last figure 
I saw was some $24 billion. That is really a danger sign 
to “make your hair curl.” WiLFrip Parsons 


Board of NCWC, and had served as 
NCWC's general secretary 1936-44, In 
a message of condolence sent to Auxili- 
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Religion at the State University of Iowa 
will be described by three professors of 
the school who will visit several Euro- 
pean countries in June. One of the three 
is Rev. Robert J. Welch of the Catholic 
Student Center at the university. The 
Iowa Plan, now 30 years in operation, 
was among those described in “Ten 
Hours’ Credit in the Supernatural,” by 
Rev. Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J., in our 
issue of Nov. 7, 1953. 


pAT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
on May 19 six freshmen, members of the 
Vergilian Academy, will offer a public 
defense of the Aeneid before a panel of 
six examiners representing Bryn Mawr, 
Fordham, Georgetown, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton and St. John’s, An- 
napolis. . . , Also on May 19, ten stu- 
dents of the Greek Honors Course at 
Regis High School, New York City, will 
present their annual Homeric symposi- 
um, They will be prepared to translate, 
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analyze and discuss any part of the Iliad 
before examiners from Columbia, Ford- 
ham, Princeton and the University of 
Virginia. 


p> THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY Move- 
ment will hold its first Inter-American 
Congress in Montevideo, Uruguay, June 
24-29. For details write CFM, Room 
2010, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


BSERRA INTERNATIONAL will 
hold its 1957 convention June 22-26 in 
Los Angeles. Delegates from 150 clubs 
in the United States, Canada and Latin 
America are expected to make this the 
largest convention in the 22-year history 
of the organization. 


p>IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, on May 2 
died Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, 64, 
Bishop of Columbus since 1944. Born 
in New Haven in 1893, he was ordained 
in 1918 and consecrated in 1944. He 
was a member of the Administrative 


Ready’s “qualities as a citizen and a 
prelate.” 


p> PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY will be 
the theme of an institute for the clergy 
to be held at Fordham University June 
24-28. Problems to be discussed will in- 
clude “The Family Today”; “Factors in 
Marital Discord”; “Psychiatry and Mar- 
riage Counseling,” etc. The institute is 
financed in part by a grant from the N. Y. 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 


p> THE MARY D. REISS LIBRARY of 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y., was 
dedicated May 4 by Most Rev. Vincent 
I. Kennally, S.J., recently consecrated 
Vicar Apostolic of the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands. The $500,000 build- 
ing, which can house 150,000 volumes, 
is the gift of Mrs. Mary D. Reiss, widow 
of Jacob Reiss, Catholic industrialist and 
philanthropist, and mother of Raymond 
H. Reiss, general chairman of the Loyola 
Seminary building-fund campaign. C.K, 
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Editorials 





Encyclical 


According to Africa, a periodical report of the Institute 
of African-American Relations, Inc. (1234 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.), 200 Africans are taking a 
two-year indoctrination course in communism at a 
seminary on the outskirts of Prague. The item is con- 
tained in a recent press report from Czechoslovakia 
carried widely in African newspapers. Anti-Western 
literature, observes Africa, Soviet literary classics and 
indoctrination materials are being smuggled into East 
and West African ports. 

These casual items help to point up the urgency of 
the African spiritual situation that is the theme of the 
encyclical Fidei Donum (The Gift of Faith), which our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, issued on Easter Sunday 
(April 21). It calls on Catholics for an expanded mis- 
sionary effort, especially for Africa. The Pope considers 
it pressingly necessary to draw the attention of the 
bishops, the clergy and the faithful of the world to 


... Africa today, in the hour when she is being 
opened up to the life of the modern world, and 
passing through what may prove to be the most 
serious years of her millenary destiny. 


Atheistic materialism, says the Pope, “has spread the 
virus of division, unfortunately, throughout various re- 
‘ gions of Africa,” and in certain regions “other serious 
obstacles run counter to the progress of evangelization,” 
referring apparently to Islam in particular. Any delay, 
says the Pope, “would be full of serious consequences”: 





on Africa 


The Africans, who are traversing in a few 
decades the stages of an evolution which the West- 
ern world achieved in the course of several cen- 
turies, are more easily upset and seduced by the 
scientific and technical teaching which is being 
given them, as well as by the materialistic influ- 
ences to which they are subjected. 


Dwelling upon the extreme need of more clergy to 
cope with the rapidly growing dioceses, as well as to 
win those souls whose fate still hangs in the balance, 
and noting the poverty of the missions, the Pope lays 
the responsibility for Africa’s future upon the Church 
of the entire world. He calls for practical, cooperative 
effort, for priestly and religious vocations, lay militants 
and Catholic Action, and suggests temporary loans of 
priests to the African dioceses. He also calls attention 
to the claim African students now in Europe and 
America make on our sympathetic interest. 

One naturally notes a close parallel between the Holy 
Father’s language and Vice President Nixon’s March 
appeal for assigning a “higher priority” to relations with 
the African continent. Such action “could well prove 
to be the decisive factor in the East-West conflict.” 
Citing his own pronouncement on an earlier occasion, 
Pope Pius reminds us that the “ultimate purpose” of 
missionary labor is “to firmly and permanently estab- 
lish the Church among new peoples.” Now that so 
noble a start has been made to this great end, it rests 
upon Catholics of the entire world to finish the task. 


Public Opinion Can Be Effective 


The May 1 issue of Variety treats us to the spectacle 
of a major motion-picture company eating humble pie. 
With the usual jazzy head to which this weekly journal 
of stage, screen, radio and TV is addicted, it shouts: 
“Catholic Obstacle Course Slows Baby Doll to 4,000 
Playdates.” The news story then goes on to say that 
“attempts to get WB [Warner Brothers, the producing 
company] to provide figures on the number of actual 
bookings and of theatre cancellations were unsuccess- 
ful and reflect the company’s concern with the situa- 
tion.” Variety states, however, that “it’s now estimated 
that Baby Doll may play no more than 4,000 dates 
throughout the country, which represents approx- 
imately 25 per cent of its potential....It cost $1.3 
million.” 

These facts lead to one conclusion and suggest two 
other lines of thought. The conclusion is the obvious 
one that the campaign of the Legion of Decency has 
paid off. This in turn is a tribute to the obedience of 
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American Catholics to the directives of their bishops 
and to their widespread determination to heed the “C” 
(condemned ) rating slapped on Baby Doll. 

Further, the action of the Legion and of the bishops 
obviously did not, as many dourly predicted, so infuri- 
ate dislikers of things Catholic that they flocked to see 
the picture just because it was condemned. This frame 
of mind was evident, for instance, in the review of the 
film that appeared in the December 29 Nation. Critic 
Robert Hatch stated in practically so many words that 
he would have panned the film, had not Cardinal 
Spellman condemned it; since the Cardinal had spoken, 
the critic would be hanged before he would agree. 
Fortunately, such a warped view did not affect the 
country at large. 

Finally, is it not probable that the strong stand of 
the Legion actually confirmed and to some extent or- 
ganized the feelings of many decent-minded non- 
Catholics? If Catholics alone had stayed away from 
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Baby Doll, their abstention would not of itself have so 
drastically curtailed the showings. Thousands must 
have felt, perhaps somewhat grudgingly, that the 
Legion was providing guidance they needed. 

If these reflections are valid, they add up to a vivid 
object-lesson on the force of public opinion on moral 
matters. The American conscience, Catholic or not, 


can be stirred to collective action. People and organ- 
izations who succeed in stirring it are frequently sub- 
ject to the accusation of being snoopers, censors, witch- 
hunters and what not. In this case, the Legion of 
Decency, speaking for a surprising number of Ameri- 
cans, has shown that a challenge to the American 
conscience can be a public benefaction. 


King Hussein’s Way 


The James P. Richards Mission to the Middle East, 
called home on May 2, was not 100-per-cent successful. 
The President's personal emissary, whose task was to 
explain the Eisenhower Doctrine to the Arab world, 
found varying degrees of receptivity in 13 countries. 
He failed to receive an invitation from Egypt, Syria or 
Jordan, key nations in the current Middle East crisis. 
Given the anti-Western political atmosphere in Cairo 
and Damascus, their lack of hospitality should come 
as no surprise. Jordan’s attitude is less easy to under- 
stand. 

The confusion stems from two statements made by 
King Hussein at the height of the crisis which almost 
cost him his throne. Declaring that the dangers facing 
him were “the responsibility of international commu- 
nism,” he seemed to be making himself a candidate for 
help under the Eisenhower Doctrine. It was the pre- 


cise phrasing of this statement that sent the 6th Fleet 
to the eastern Mediterranean. Yet he also announced: 
“It is not our policy to invite the envoy of the American 
President to visit Jordan.” 

The King had no alternative. He could not openly 
subscribe to the Eisenhower Doctrine without playing 
directly into the hands of the leftist elements that had 
almost succeeded in toppling him. In the desperate 
urgency of seeking support for his anti-Communist 
drive, he had to resort to a brand of anti-Americanism 
popular with the volatile Jordanian masses. 

That should not disturb us. What King Hussein does 
is more important than what he says. If he can save 
Jordan by speeches expressing opposition to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, while quietly accepting offers of eco- 
nomic aid, he is solving his Communist problem in his 
own way. In the long run that is what we want. 


The Passing of Senator McCarthy 


At St. Matthew's Cathedral, Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle offered a solemn pontifical requiem Mass. Then 
the flag-draped coffin was taken to the Senate Chamber 
in the Capitol where his colleagues, with the Vice Presi- 
dent at their head, bade him a formal farewell. “This 
fallen warrior through death speaketh,” said the Senate 
chaplain, the Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, “calling a 
nation of free men to be delivered from the compla- 
cency of a false security.” Earlier at the Cathedral Msgr. 
John J. Cartwright had eulogized him as a “watchman 
of the citadel.” 

So it was that Sen. Joseph. R. McCarthy, dead at the 
early age of 48 from a liver ailment, left Washington 


for the last time. An Air Force plane carried his body - 


to his native Wisconsin where, at Appleton on May 6, 
surrounded by his friends and neighbors, the Senator 
was laid to rest. 

Such was the final chapter of one of the most dramatic 
and controversial careers in the modern annals of our 
country. By persistent effort Joseph R. McCarthy rose 
from obscurity and poverty to become a circuit judge of 
Wisconsin and a representative of his State in the U. S. 
Senate. Though the fact was largely overlooked in the 
obituaries, the Senator started his Washington career 
with a probe of the construction industry. Having 
served with the Marines during the war, he sensed a 
duty to break the bottleneck that in the early postwar 
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years made it hard for ex-servicemen to find adequate 
housing. The report issued at the conclusion of this in- 
vestigation was much admired, notably by unionized 
workers in the building trades. 

It was not until 1950, however, that the Senator de- 
veloped the issue which made him for a few years the 
most powerful man in Congress and a world figure. 
That issue was Communist subversion, with special em- 
phasis on Communist infiltration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. His slashing investigations led eventually to 
a break with the White House, and from that time his 
star began to decline. The last years of the Senator's life 
were spent in relative obscurity and were clouded,,. as 
we know now, by ill-health. 

With Vice President Nixon we feel that “years will 
pass before the results of his work can be objectively 
evaluated.” Nevertheless we need not wait the verdict 
of history to record that he alerted the country to the 
peril of Communist subversion as it had not been alerted 
before. If the editors of this Review had reservations 
about the methods the Senator used in digging out Com- 
munists, they never questioned the patriotic devotion 
that drove him relentlessly onward. 

To Mrs. McCarthy we offer our deepest sympathy. 
With millions of others we join her in begging God to 
grant to the ardent soul of her husband rest and peace 
eternal. 
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How A Dtocese Grew 


Robert A. Graham 


HE NAME “STEUBENVILLE will call up contrasting 
images in different minds. For some it is a re- 
minder of Baron von Steuben, the drillmaster 
who put discipline into Washington’s ragged Conti- 
nentals. For others it is the place where a few years 
ago organized labor tried vainly to supplant the com- 
pany union of paternalistic Weirton Steel. For avid 
readers of the tabloids, Steubenville was the object ten 
years ago of dubious publicity as a “wide open” town. 
Of late, however, this Ohio River industrial center 
has drawn a different sort of attention. It has been the 
scene of an unusual effort—the struggle of a young 
bishop to set on its feet a newly created diocese in a 
region that people once thought “just didn’t have it.” 
What has happened in the Diocese of Steubenville, 
Ohio, is being duplicated in many other parts of the 
country. It is a story of episcopal leadership, coopera- 
tion of the parish clergy and the spontaneous response 
of the faithful. It features unique obstacles overcome, 
unsuspected resources mobilized and bold courage re- 
warded. But what is unusual about the Steubenville 
story is the speed of events and the opportunity the 
case affords of examining the life of a diocese that was 
born and grew to adulthood in one of the most ex- 
pansive phases of our Church history. 


NEW ROLE OF THE DIOCESE 


Many signs indicate that the severest stress upon the 
Church in America today bears not upon the parish but 
upon the diocese. The new situation has awakened in 
the faithful as well as in pastors an increasing con- 
sciousness of needs wider than those of the parish. The 
people and their pastors are being called upon to make 
sacrifices for causes that by yesterday's standards have 
little to do with traditional parish responsibilities. There 
are those who warn that even the diocese is not strong 
enough for the tasks facing it. 

The source of the crisis is too well known to need 
detailed explanation here. The shifting of population to 
the suburbs has gravely dislocated not merely commer- 
cial but also church organization. This is felt by the 
Protestant churches. It is especially felt by the Catho- 
lics, whose set-up is in many ways more complex. 

The problem of high schools is a major case in point. 





Fr. GRAHAM, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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Catholic secondary education has “caught fire.” In many 
places in the past year the bishops have called upon 
the parishes for financial support of a building pro- 
gram. It happens often enough that a particular parish 
thus assessed has just completed its own building pro- 
gram—including, perhaps, even its own high school. It 
is now asked, in the name of diocesan loyalty, to con- 
tribute toward a regional high school from which, in 
all likelihood, few of its children will benefit. 

In many places, too, the dioceses are finding it neces- 
sary to support the building programs of religious com- 
munities which, in the past, managed to finance their 
own operations. A “diocesan development fund” is a 
common approach in many parts of the country. It re- 
flects the variety of demands that the reorganization of 
the Church involves. 

This concept of diocesan loyalty is a new one for 
Catholics, at least in terms of the sacrifices it implies 
today. If this is true of an established diocese, what 
must be the case in a new one, newly cut off and made 
to shift for itself? Such dioceses have multiplied since 
World War II. 

After a long period of stability, dating back to the 
depression, the number of dioceses in the country has 
begun to grow rapidly. In 1940 there were 114 in the 
continental United States. In 1950 there were 125. To- 
day there are 136. One recent division took place in 
Indiana, where the new Diocese of Gary was cut off 
from Fort Wayne. As a result, whereas there were two 
dioceses in that State in 1944, today there are five. 
A few weeks ago, the Diocese of Brooklyn was divided. 
Similar divisions have recently taken place in Missouri 
and Georgia. In most instances this involves the emer- 
gence as an autonomous ecclesiastical region of an area 
which, humanly speaking, may actually be missionary 
territory. In these cases the bishop has a particularly 
unenviable task and the problems of a diocese, as such, 
stand out in sharpest outline. To this category belonged 
Steubenville in 1945. 

Some twelve years ago, in May, 1945, Most Rev. John 
King Mussio was enthroned as first Bishop of Steuben- 
ville. He came from a desk job in the chancery of the 
historic Archdiocese of Cincinnati. His job: to build a 
fully equipped diocese, with all the wide circle of 
charitable, educational, welfare and spiritual institu- 
tions that in our age are indispensable for the needs 
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of the faithful of every age and condition. The story 
of what happened has been told elsewhere and at 
length. The basic tale deserves retelling, however, from 
the standpoint of church administration in our day. 

The young diocese comprises an area that formerly 
was the eastern portion of the Diocese of Columbus. It 
stretches 265 miles along the west bank of the Ohio 
River, averaging two counties deep, from Toronto, 
Jefferson County, in the north, to Ironton, Lawrence 
County, opposite Kentucky, in the south. In this span 
live 46,000 Catholics—10 per cent of the population of 
the area. 

Steubenville is a steel town, built over an ancient 
coal mine, 42 miles west of Pittsburgh. At its gates 
stand the great mills of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Weirton Steel Company. As you ride by 
night up the West Virginia side of the river, you see 
the giant Bessemer converters spitting forth a cascade of 
sparks and lighting up the countryside with an infernal 
glare. Here work the Italians, the Poles, the Hungarians, 
the Slovaks and the Slovenes, who arrived at the turn of 
the century to earn their living at the hard labor of mill 
and mine. They joined the Irish and Germans who had 
settled there in the earlier immigration wave. These 
make up the bulk of Bishop Mussio’s flock. They, too, 
are part of the Steubenville story. 

The center of the Catholic population is in this part 
of the diocese. Other groupings are found at Martins 
Ferry and Bellaire, a few miles down the river. Still 
further south you come to the tidy college town of Mari- 
etta, the first permanent settlement west of the Ohio. 
Here the contrast with the grimy see city is heightened 
by the impressive towers of St. Mary’s, built in the grand 
style a half-century ago by the German Catholics, who 
did not neglect to build also their own high school. An- 
other drive through sparsely settled country and you 
come to Gallipolis, once destined (1790) to be the seat 
of French Catholic culture, but now with only a single 
parish and few Catholics. 

Finally, a couple of hundred miles down the river 
from Steubenville you come to Ironton, a part of the 
tri-state chemical industry of Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Here Germans and Irish have vied in holy 
emulation for a century, the Germans being somewhat 
ahead with their splendid Gothic church of St. Joseph. 
The new entente between the friendly rivals is seen in 
the joint use of their once separate school facilities, par- 
ticularly the high school. 


QUICKENING OF NEW LIFE 


Thus, the Ohio River country of old was not without 
its Catholic life, even though it inevitably suffered by 
its remoteness from the episcopal seat in Columbus. 
For many years fate was not kind to this part of the 
Buckeye State. At a time when the rest of the State 
grew and prospered, Southeastern Ohio lost ground. 
Hard hit by the decline of soft-coal mining, its popula- 
tion and labor force had been shrinking since 1940. 
Unemployment and relief rolls in this part of the State 
were high by comparison, while incomes and retail 
sales were low. Twelve of the thirteen counties in the 
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Steubenville Diocese are in Southeastern Ohio. Small 
wonder the area was considered by the Ohio bishops 
as fundamentally mission country. 

In September of 1945 the first issue of the new 
Steubenville Register—an indispensable link between 
the widely separated parishes—appeared. In November, 
St. John Vianney’s Seminary opened in the city. In May 
of the next year, a building was secured for the pro- 


posed College of Steubenville; in December, classes 


began with 257 freshmen. 

The decision was reached in the meantime to trans- 
form Holy Name parish high school into a central high 
school and to remove it to a more salubrious site on the 
outskirts of Steubenville. By 1950, Steubenville Catholic 
Central was completed on the hills at a cost of $1.25 
million. By June, 1947, thirteen parishes in Belmont and 
Jefferson Counties had pledged half of $800,000 needed 
for St. John’s Central, Bellaire. The dedication of the 
completed structure took place in October, 1950. By 
1948, the seminary had found a permanent home at 
Bloomingdale, a dozen miles outside Steubenville. A 
total of 102 young men are currently pursuing their 
studies for the priesthood, as against 57 in 1945. 

But a bishop must take care of his orphans, his sick and 
his aged. A children’s home, St. John’s Villa at Carroll- 
ton, was opened in 1951 and is now practically paid 
for. In February, 1955, a half-million dollars was sub- 
scribed for the new St. John’s Hospital. The bishop 
brought in the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, who 
conduct a Catholic Social Service. 

Parish growth, too, kept pace. The number of parishes 
jumped from 52 to 68. Fifteen elementary-school build- 
ings have gone up. One reason why even more parishes 
and missions have not been founded is that the newly 
ordained priests have been absorbed into teaching as- 
signments in the expanded high schools. The school 
enrolment has kept abreast of this building program. 
The grade schools have doubled their attendance, from 
3,484 in 1945 to 6,266 in 1956; enrolment in the five 
high schools in the diocese has grown from 1,083 to 
1,533 in the same period. 


FRESH CONFIDENCE 


It should be stressed anew that this growth has taken 
place in a region where, if employment has been steady, 
yet there has been no population influx or sensational 
economic boom. On the contrary, the heritage of old 
times still hangs over the Ohio Valley. Young men and 
women tend to leave their homes to search for a life 
offering more than they think they will get where they 
are. This trend is reflected in marriage statistics. Mar- 
riages, including mixed, dropped from 786 in 1946 to 
534 in 1955. 

In such circumstances the problem of morale, civic 
as well as religious, is acute. Organizing a diocese is 
not a matter simply of personnel, money, brick and 
mortar. A bishop must also watch over the social climate 
in which his people live. What is a shepherd of souls 
to do when it is said of his see city, even if with brutal 
exaggeration, that it has “all the vices of a big city and 
none of its virtues”? 
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Few natives will deny that the civic spirit of Steuben- 
ville has long been low. Some attribute this to the 
“dead hand” of the two steel firms which are the major 
employers of the citizens. Others blame a subtler in- 
fluence, the gloom and dirt spread over their homes by 
the vast amounts of coal consumed in the mills. Civic 
pride can not flourish where it is impossible to keep 
the city and its buildings clean. 

Bishop Mussio gave a great lift to the city’s pride 
when he invited the Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
to found the College of Steubenville. Previous attempts 
by others to start an institution of higher learning had 
failed. Today the college has 800 students and inspires 
the youth to life goals that their fathers in that same 
city never dreamed of, much less thought possible of 
realization. 

But the young bishop’s successes even in the strictly 
religious sphere were a success for the civic community, 
too. He showed the people of Steubenville what they 
could do, under the right leadership, for worth-while 
goals. It is no exaggeration to say that Bishop Mussio’s 
example has given the people of this quondam com- 
pany town a sense of dignity and self-reliance they did 
not have before. Thus the reinvigorating of religious 
life has had an indirect, but none the less perceptible 
and salutary, impact upon civic morale. 

It is not hard to imagine the sacrifice and the faith 
that went into the progress here recorded so summarily. 
The people’s response is ample indication that they 
appreciate what has been done for their spiritual well- 
being and that of their children. If it is said in New 
York that St. Patrick’s Cathedral was built with the 
pennies of the Irish working girls, it will be said with 





equal justification in years to come that the Diocese of 
Steubenville was built by the sacrifices of the ordinary 
miner and mill hand. 

This does not mean that some are not already won- 
dering whether Bishop Mussio is perhaps forcing the 
pace imprudently. To doubters, however, the present 
outlook for the region should bring reassurance. The 
Upper Ohio Valley, long in the doldrums, has suddenly 
loomed in the eyes of investors as a likely zone of in- 
dustrial development. “The boom that runs a thousand 
miles,” as Fortune termed it, will benefit the residents 
along the hundreds of river miles inside the Steuben- 
ville Diocese. As the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed, 
the historic Ohio, long neglected, will resume its old 
importance. 

The Steubenville story is recalled here with the 
thought that it may help to answer the grave questions 
now being raised in many parts of the Church in 
America: have we reached the peak of our resources? 
Can we build enough, or is the pace of modern de- 
velopment outstripping our capacity to erect the physi- 
cal plant we need for the full development of our re- 
ligious life, at least as we have known it up to now? 
What happened in one decade in Steubenville suggests 
that untapped spiritual energies await discovery and 
exploitation by alert leadership. It also suggests that 
while a parish considered in itself is a weak entity, a 
diocese is more than the sum of its material parts. It 
is a living community under the guidance of the spir- 
itual shepherd who, in the final analysis, is the only 
one who can unite, plan and inspire. The key to the 
present problem of the Church in America seems, then, 
to rest as never before at the diocesan level. 


Canada’s New Stature 


Neil McKenty 


flammable materials.” That sentence by the 

Canadian representative in the old League of 
Nations just about summed up Canada’s quondam at- 
titude toward collective security. Far from the danger 
zone, Canada would pay the lowest possible premium 
for world peace. 

Hardly more than a generation later, vapor trails 
from Russian jets flying across her northern wastes 
symbolized the crumbling of Canada’s “fireproof house.” 
Even more significant, the swift dispatch of her own 
“fire brigade” to the Middle East last fall indicated this 


« C tem LIVES in a fireproof house far from in- 





Mr. McKENty, s.j., presently a student of theology at 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, wrote “Crisis in Canada’s Fed- 
eral System” (Am. 11/13/54). 
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country’s growing awareness that in the atomic era no 
inflammable area may be permitted to smolder un- 
checked. If any further proof were needed, the mature 
leadership of External Affairs Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son in recent months shows that Canada has entered 
a new phase in foreign-policy development. 


FREEDOM WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


This “new look” in Canadian foreign policy is of very 
recent design; the immediate frame of reference with- 
in which the policy must operate is as old as the nation 
itself. Canada cannot change her history; and that his- 
tory leads back to Great Britain. Canada cannot change 
her geography; and geography has placed her cheek 
by jowl with the United States. Her foreign policy has 
always been conditioned by these two factors. 
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During the last quarter of the 19th century, this 
country’s objectives were simple: to prevent absorp- 
tion by her gigantic southern neighbor, and to gain in- 
creased control over her own affairs within the British 
Empire. Canada had few relations with other countries 
during this period. She was too busy trying to survive, 
trapped (as she thought) between U. S. imperialism 
and British diplomacy. 

Canada’s first Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
considered the price he had to pay at the 1871 Wash- 
ington Conference (fishing rights and San Juan Islands ) 
far too high for the dubious honor of being the first 
Canadian to sign an international treaty. Again, at the 
turn of the century, Canadian interests were squeezed 
between “Manifest Destiny” and British compromise 
when England supported the American claims to the 
Alaskan “panhandle.” 

The British connection itself posed a thorny prob- 
lem for Canada. She had no voice in the formulation of 
British foreign policy, but was none the less expected 
to fight in Britain’s wars. This inequity was further com- 
plicated by cultural divisions within Canada herself. 
English imperialists, particularly in Ontario, were 
“ready, aye ready” to support any British action at the 
drop of a hat. Isolationist groups, concentrated in 
Quebec, were all for staying at home whenever Can- 
ada’s own interests were not directly involved. 

French-Catholic Prime Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(1896-1911) gingerly steered a middle course between 
the two groups by admitting that any British declara- 
tion of war legally committed Canada, but that the 
latter would determine the extent of her aid. Again and 
again Laurier insisted that Canada would not be bound 
in advance by a British foreign policy over which she 
had no control. “If you want our aid, call us to your 
councils,” he bluntly told the British Government. 

With increasing frequency during World War I and 
the peace negotiations, Canada was summoned to 
Britain’s councils. When she insisted on and won an 
independent seat in the League of Nations, the Do- 
minion became a nation in her own right. But if Canada 
had won the legal status of nationhood within the 
emerging Commonwealth, she was not yet ready to as- 
sume the international obligations which this position 
entailed. Isolationism was a safe and popular shibboleth 
between the wars; and Canada, for all practical pur- 
poses, adopted it enthusiastically. 

When a Canadian official at the League stepped out 
of line by proposing oil sanctions against the aggressor 
after Italy attacked Ethiopia, the startled Canadian 
Government acted swiftly to pull the rug out from 
under him and to return to its official neutrality. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King epitomized this policy when 
he told Parliament it was monstrous to think that Can- 
ada should risk the lives of her people every twenty 
years to help save a Europe that couldn't run itself. 

World War II pricked the isolationist bubble once 
and for all. Having proved her right to an independent 
declaration of war by entering the hostilities a full week 
after England, Canada proceeded to make a splendid 
contribution of manpower and materials to the United 
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Nations’ cause. By so doing she became, in Churchill's 
phrase, “the linchpin” between Britain and the United 
States. 

Just prior to the war, Canada had drawn closer to 
the United States. This was due in no little measure to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s frequent warm ref- 
erences to the Dominion, culminating in the President's 
assurance, made at Kingston, Ont., in 1938, that his 
country would not stand idly by were her neighbor’ 
attacked. A few days later Mackenzie King promised 
reciprocity of defense. Canada fulfilled that pledge 
three years later when she became the first of all the 
Western nations to declare war on Japan. 


ACTION ON THE WORLD STAGE 


By the end of the war, Canada had clearly emerged 
from the stage where her foreign policy consisted of 
a sheaf of noncommittal platitudes tucked in the Prime 
Minister’s desk. Shortly after Louis S. St. Laurent was 
appointed, in 1946, the first full-time Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, he laid down as one of the bases 
of Canadian foreign policy a “willingness to accept in- 
ternational responsibilities.” Those responsibilities have 
come thick and fast during the past decade. Thanks to 
two superb Foreign Ministers, Mr. St. Laurent and 
Mr. Pearson, to a young but extremely able civil service 
and to an increasing maturity in public opinion about 
the vital issues at stake, Canada has measured up to her 
new responsibilities surprisingly well. 

To Mr. St. Laurent himself is due a fair share of 
credit for the conception of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Canada, while emphasizing Nato’s eco- 
nomic potential, has also backed the alliance with troops 
and air squadrons in Europe. A Canadian brigade 
fought in the Korean war and she is represented on the 
Indo-China armistice commission. 

From the beginning, Canada has done her level best 
to make a workable body out of the UN, where Mr. 
Pearson spent a year as President of the General As- 
sembly. Just last December, he somewhat reluctantly 
declined the post of Secretary General of Nato because 
the Prime Minister felt that Mr. Pearson could accom- 
plish more for international peace in his present posi- 
tion. 

Besides annual contributions to various UN agencies, 
the Government also supports the Colombo Plan, -a 
Commonwealth assistance program for undeveloped 
countries. When the Hunga- 
rian refugee problem broke, 
Canadian immigration offi- 
cials flew to Vienna, slashed 
through red tape, speeded up 
transportation facilities, and 
expect to have 25,000 Hun- 
garians settled in the country 
by early summer. 

If the Hungarian crisis 
provided an outlet for Can- 
ada’s generosity, the Suez 
affair marked a crucial de- 
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velopment in her foreign policy. Almost overnight Can- 
ada was forced into a position of leadership and re- 
sponsibility quite beyond anything she had attempted 
before. Her agonizing decision to break with her history 
by not supporting the United Kingdom in the Egyptian 
venture, and her subsequent sponsoring of a United 
Nations’ police force commanded by a Canadian and 
containing numerous Canadian personnel, have placed 
this country and her leaders in the forefront of the 
“middle powers.” 


AFTER SUEZ 


But if her leaders are now international figures and 
if her policies are more global, the immediate aim of 
Canada’s foreign policy is still the same as it has been 
for a century: to make her history and her geography 
play their part in strengthening Anglo-American friend- 
ship. Recently Mr. St. Laurent told the House of Com- 
mons that Canadian policy must continue to rely on 
Commonwealth relationships while trying in every ef- 
fective way to restore the alliance between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

In view of Britain’s decline, relations in the Common- 
wealth are in a state of flux. The Suez crisis strained 
the ties of Asiatic countries with England almost to the 
breaking point. Canada knows this and may be in the 
best position of any Commonwealth member to do 
something about it. Mr. St. Laurent is on particularly 
good terms with Nehru and other Asiatic leaders. 
Should there be a shift in Commonwealth influence, as 
now seems likely, Canada may very well take up the 
slack left by Britain’s weakness. 

Even more delicate in the immediate future will be 
Canada’s relations with the United States. Not that 
the Canadian Government foresees any major disagree- 
ments. As Mr. Pearson has said, “The war of 1812 was 
fought a long time ago, and 54-40’ is now more impres- 
sive as a football signal than as a call to conflict across 
the border.” 

Canada’s problem with the United States is much 
more subtle than that. Put in simple terms it is this: 
how can Canada maintain a distinctive and articulate 
voice in world affairs, and capitalize on the respect she 
is steadily gaining in the uncommitted areas of the East, 
in face of the repeated accusation that this country is 
just a big echo chamber for policies formulated in 
Washington? 

Mr. Pearson angrily repudiates frequent Opposition 
gibes in Parliament that Canada is a “chore boy” for 
the United States: “Our acknowledgment of the United 
States as the inevitable and indispensable leader of the 
free world does not at all imply automatic agreement 
with all its policies.” At the same time, he is nothing if 
not a realist: “To formulate and try to follow foreign 
policies which do not take into account the closeness 
of all the ties which link us—and must do so—with the 
United States would surely be nothing but unrealistic 
and unprofitable jingoism.” 

There is general agreement among Canadians with 
these attitudes of their Government toward London and 
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Washington. When a handful of imperialistic opposition 
Conservatives maintained that Canada should have 
been “ready, aye ready” to back England down the 
line in Egypt, they embarrassed even members of their 
own party. The day when politicians could win votes 
in this country by wrapping themselves in the Union 
Jack and singing “Rule Britannia” is quite obviously 
ast. 

‘ It is only in regard to his attitude toward recognition 
of the government of Red China that most Canadians 
wish Mr. Pearson’s realism were tempered with a little 
more idealism. At the moment, all of Quebec and prob- 
ably a majority of English-speaking Canadians are 
definitely on the side of the angels and U. S. Senator 
Knowland on this issue. It may be questioned whether 
their arguments are as strong as their feeling against 
recognition of a de facto government that must be 
reckoned with in any comprehensive Asian settlement. 
For the moment, Canada is marking time on the prob- 
lem—‘“rejecting on the one hand,” as Mr. Pearson ex- 
plained to Parliament, “immediate diplomatic recogni- 
tion, but rejecting on the other the view that a Com- 
munist regime . . . can never be recognized as the Gov- 
ernment of China.” 

History, geography and a considerable dash of luck 
have catapulted Canada’s foreign policy onto the fore- 
front of the international scene. Britain’s decline makes 
it imperative that some other country assume more 
responsibility in the Commonwealth; that country could 
well be Canada. The continued strength of the Western 
alliance demands that some one help repair Anglo- 
American relations; that some one must be Canada. The 
dangerous power stalemate between the United States 
and Russia requires that some lesser but more dis- 
interested nation step into the vacuum. Canada has 
already done that in Egypt at the head of a police force, 
in an action that could set a precedent for the future. 
Her willingness to accept the risks inherent in decisions 
like these indicates that Canada’s foreign policy has 
developed a new dimension. 





Canada’s New Role 


By its foreign policy in regard to the crises in 
Hungary and the Near East—a policy at once in- 
dependent, profoundly human and truly interna- 
tional—Canada has won the esteem of the peoples 
that sincerely love freedom and peace, and has 
taken on new stature in their eyes. Without aban- 
doning its traditional role of interpreter between 
the Old World and the New, between the Com- 
monwealth and the United States, Canada has as- 
sumed another not less important: that of spokes- 
man and champion of the small and middle-sized 
nations, of all those who are disgusted and scan- 
dalized by the selfishness and imperialism of great 
powers who think that they are beyond the law. 





Relations, Montreal, January, 1957 
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The Laity Speaks 


Eprror: Your editorial, “Is the Laity 
Repressed?” (Am. 4/6, p. 7) awakened 
a small flame in my mind and heart. 
It is so unheard of in our Catholic 
magazines to ask such a question. 
MICHAEL J. GIBBONS 
Dayton, Ohio 


Epiror: The editorial “bait” in your 
proposed discussion would seem to be 
this statement: “Our correspondent then 
pushed his questioning a bit deeper. Is 
it possible, he asked, that Catholics of 
this type foresee, or think they foresee, 
that their initiatives will be met with 
repression by the clergy?” 

It is interesting to note that your 
editorial further says: “Our correspond- 
ent himself is the former president of 
a large diocesan Council of Catholic 
Men—he personally has never experi- 
enced any such repression, Neverthe- 
less, he believes that Catholic men 
and women expect to experience it” 
(emphasis supplied). 

If he did not find any such repression 
during his incumbency as president, the 
question suggests itself, how does he 
arrive at the conclusions he submits in 
his letter? 

Frankly, I deplore carping criticism 
all too generally and ungenerously lev- 
eled at the laity... . 

Joun A. MATTHEWS 
Newark, N. J. 


Epitor: AMERICA is to be congratulated 
for its editorial “Is the Laity Re- 
pressed?” The problem is serious and 
deserves grave scrutiny. It is, however, 
very disappointing that this editorial 
felt obliged to affirm that its corre- 
spondent was not “anticlerical.” By 
raising this question of anticlericalism 
your editorial illustrated most graphi- 
cally the kind of pressure the layman 
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An editorial in the April 6 issue of this 
Review, “Is the Laity Repressed?” evoked 


undergoes when he participates in seri- 
ous discussion of the Church, 

There is an essential ambiguity in 
the ease with which the term anticleri- 
cal is introduced into this editorial. Are 
there classical representatives of anti- 
clericalism in America, whom the edi- 
torial has in mind? The progress of all 
future discussions of this question 
would be greatly enhanced if AMERICA 
would identify in concrete and explicit 
manner examples of anticlericalism 
within the Church which are to be 
avoided. (Pror.) Epwarp T. GaRGAN 
Loyola University 
Chicago, IIl. 


Epitor: I would like to express my 
comments on your editorial. . . . There 
are some 5,000 couples in the Christian 
Family Movement who are not apa- 
thetic, either spiritually or intellectu- 
ally, FRED J. SCHRAEDER 
East Peoria, Ill. 


Epiror: Our Catholic education is 
splendid—up to the point of relaxing 
the reins. Here is its failure. “Let Sis- 
ter do it” and “Let Father do it” have 
become so firmly ingrained that it does- 
n't occur to the young adult Catholic 
that he should take the initiative. Initia- 
tive seems almost disloyal. A story pub- 
lished in a Catholic magazine recently 
illustrates the point. The scene was the 
Senior prom for a Catholic high school. 
The hall was mentioned; the orchesira 
complimented; the decorations lauded. 
All had been arranged by a committee 
under the direction of Sister, who had 
given pearl rosaries as favors to the 
guests. A Senior prom under the direc- 
tion of a nun! 

Why do priests always say that if 
they want something done, they ask a 
convert to do it? There is a very real 


widespread interest and a flood of letters. 
We thought that our readers would like 
to see the following excerpts, both criti- 
cal and laudatory, from those letters. 


justification for this remark, The con- 
vert has been trained through years of 
service to give himself to his church 
in many capacities. The most difficult 
person in a group to get to take a chair- 
manship or presidency is the graduate 
of a Catholic college. 

(Mrs.) M. J. SWEENEY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Epiror: Those who are enlisted in the 
ranks of Christ know that they follow 
an unconquerable Leader and thus in- 
cline to “drag their feet.” What Catho- 
lics frequently fail to realize is that 
Christ wants His army to do a lot of 
the fighting. This lack of awareness 
conduces to softness in the ranks. 
GarNETT A. PARR 


Lachine, Que. 


Epiror: As a parishioner (active, I 
hope), a member of several community 
organizations and a recent college grad- 
uate (55), I have an opinion on the 
subject. 

I do not believe that the clergy re- 
press the laity (barring individual in- 
cidents) or that the laity fear this re- 
pression. Rather, I feel it is a plain case 
of “Let George do it.” 

Present-day standards — even among 
Catholics — call only for the timeworn 
“birth, death and taxes.” Mass on Sun- 
day, work during the week, play occa- 
sionally, and when you die you'll go to 
heaven, Call it superficiality, call it ma- 
terialism. I would tag it simply “selfish- 
ness.” 

American Catholics have rejected the 
Christian concept of charity in relation 
to their immediate community. Charity 
on the grand “fund” or “appeal” scale 
is praiseworthy; but charity on the 
small, personal-exchange-of-ideas scale 
is for the “suckers” and the “do-good- 
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ers.” Be sure to be in the state of grace, 
have money in the bank, enjoy a small 
group of drinking friends and let the 
rest of the world go to hell (using the 
word literally). 

I have heard even Catholic college 
graduates declare, “Why should I go to 
that meeting? I can get all the mental 
and social stimulation I need right here 
in this living room from a good book, 
a friend or the TV set.” And the key 
words are only two—I need. What I 
need, what my soul needs, what my 
body needs are my prime consideration. 
Why should J look outside when I know 
all the answers already? 

As for civic affairs, the answer is the 
same. If I can’t gain something (tan- 
gible, preferably) from serving on this 
board or attending those meetings, why 
should I go? I'll get to heaven just the 
same, Patricia A, FALLON 
Dayton, Ohio 


Epitor: Unless the person who is to 
cooperate in a program has been in on 
its formulation in some degree or other, 
he is not likely to have discussed it 
carefully or understood it enough to 
give it any meaningful approval... . 

A major factor inhibiting Catholic 
intellectual life is the belief that serious 
suggestions will not be taken seriously, 
whether or not accepted. A corrective 
would be to ask for advice—for instance, 


by soliciting reader opinion through. 


Catholic papers. Robert L. Brrcu 


Arlington, Va. 


Epitor: We believe that the Church in 
America is in the midst of a vast change, 
a period of transition if you will. The 
stability of American Catholic life has 
changed. Gone are the protection of 
ethnic groups and cultures, the knowl- 
edge that you had two families: the one 
at home and the one that was the 
Church, But there has been nothing to 
fill the vacuum. 

We will have a dynamic laity, real 
soldiers in the army of the Church, 
when we have nuns and priests who 
give us the vision and encouragement 
we need. Have you ever heard a priest 
talk to a group of 500 lay people and 
tell them that they are other Christs? 
Or that if they do not take Christ into 
the marketplace He will not be able 
to go there? Or that the role of the 
priest is to do the vital work which no 
other man can do: to offer the Mass 


and administer the sacraments? And 
that the lay people are responsible for 
the work that they are best fitted to do? 

The answer lies perhaps in the true 
encouragement of lay people in the 
Catholic Action movements whose very 
format, if followed, will make dynamic 
Christians; CFM, YCW, lawyers’ 
groups, who are upset that the world 
does not belong to Christ. 

It lies in the deepening sense of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body and the 
life of the liturgy. These have to come 
from the lawful teachers in the Church 
and if they are presented to us as our 
Lord, as Pope Pius XII have begged and 
pleaded, then—as in the leaven in the 
mass—there will be life. 

Dan AND Rose Lucey 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Epiror: A Parish Council could be set 
up where individuals representing all 
classes could voice their opinions con- 
cerning problems confronting them and 
their solution. The parish priest would 
act as leader and moderator. A parish 
is a unit where a man is to save his 
soul and any problem that jeopardizes 
this purpose is thwarting the will of 
God. For example, in 1955 here in Van- 
couver, 1,600 Catholics were married 
outside the Church while 1,500 were 
married in the Church—but 900 of these 
were mixed marriages. One of the rea- 
sons is that there are no active Catholic 
groups where young people meet. There 
are CYO’s, but dancing is forbidden. 
The people should be able to have a 
council where this problem could be 
discussed. 

FRANK O'NEILL 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Epitor: To the heart of the matter: 
Washington’s archdiocesan newspaper, 
the Catholic Standard, reports in a 
front-page story on April 5 the appoint- 
ment of an all-clerical-religious com- 
mittee to draft a code of social behavior 
for children from the sixth grade 
through high school. Points to be cov- 
ered are manners, attendance at movies 
and use of the Legion of Decency lists, 
formation of fraternities and sororities, 
use of autos, dress, character formation 
and dating. With the possible excep- 
tion of sororities and fraternities, these 
are matters of primary concern to par- 
ents rather than to the school; mostly, 
they are off-campus activities. . . it 





would appear that parental voices 
should have been heard before, not 

after, the announcement. 
P.S. The Catholic Standard does not 
have a “Letters to the Editor” section. 
FRUSTRATED 


Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor: “Is the Laity Repressed?” No. 
For 58 years I have lived, worked and 
traveled in many parts of the United 
States, from coast to coast and from 
northeast to southeast, without ever 
meeting any person suffering from re- 





pression by the clergy. (Sometimes I 
think the clergy are a little “repressed” 
by the laity.) 

Perhaps the intellectual and spiritual 
apathy and lack of initiative of many 
Catholics on parish and civic levels may 
be ascribed to a combination of bone- 
laziness and pseudo-piety. 

(Miss) EveLyn G. GUMPRECHT 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Eprror: What is the clergy interested 
in having the laity do? It seems unfair 
to deduce that they are interested in 
Catholic Action only on the part of 
those who have reached the pinnacle of 
success in politics or public life. Per- 
haps the clergy’s interest lies only in 
Catholic Action originating from those 
who have published a number of books. 
If so, this leaves out a vast reservoir of 
the laity who could be called upon to 
do a job and who could add much. 
Perhaps the laity are not being given 
the opportunity to be helped by people 
of their own general level. 

Cassin F, GRAHAM 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitor: A layman’s observation: if pas- 
tor and laity have a common focal point, 
based on the Mystical Body, you will 
have a spiritual growth in the entire 
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parish. But parish societies get swal- 
lowed by their socials, card parties, 
booster clubs, etc. Laity and priests get 
lost in a myriad of parochial affairs, 
missing almost entirely the spiritual 
works of mercy and the world outlook 
of the Church. 

A last observation: a parish church 
that grows spiritually will be blessed 
economically. 

ALLAN FISCHER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitor: In answer to your article of 
April 6, “Is the Laity Repressed?” Yes. 

As to civic-minded participation in 
community activities, perhaps the 
Church has sold her point too well. 
Good Catholics are, with rare excep- 
tions, too busy wiping little noses and 
changing diapers, or earning enough to 
feed the growing youngsters. The de- 
mands of a large family leave little 
energy for competition with  civic- 
minded people having few children. 

Perhaps if just a small fraction of 
the energy, drive, and leadership ex- 
hibited by the clergy at carnival time 
could be directed toward parish intel- 
lectual development, there would not 
be a problem worth mentioning. 

Frep E. HitL—ERMAN 

Granada Hills, Calif. 


Epitor: In your editorial you invite 
comment on the question “whether” the 
laity is repressed, i. e., by the clergy. 
The question itself is naive. Would it 
not be far better to admit that the domi- 
nant spirit among many of the clergy 
in this country has’ been in the past— 
and to a large extent still is—one of 
disregard for the laity? I say this par- 
ticularly with reference to the role of 
the laity in the development of a new 
social order and the construction of a 
genuinely intellectual milieu. 

Happily there is an ever increasing 
minority, especially among the younger 
members of the clergy, whose leading 
concern is not with the preservation of 
the status quo, but with the real devel- 
opment (in terms other than mere in- 
crease in numbers) of the life of the 
Church in this country. As a very sig- 
nificant example, consider our CFM 
chaplains and the magnificent work 
they are doing. 

However, on the other side of the 
fence, is it not true that there are too 
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many clergymen in this country who, 
even today, have a different philosophi- 
cal outlook? How many of the clergy, 
for example, would resent any attempt 
by the laity to transcend their usual 
functions? By “usual” functions I mean 
those of ushers, choir singers, officers 
of the various societies in the parish, 
etc.; and by an attempt to “transcend” 
these functions I mean participation in 
the various fields of the social and in- 
tellectual development of the Church. 

As for the situation in our Catholic 
schools, it is certainly true that Catholic 
laymen, from grade school all the way 
up through our colleges and universities, 
are playing an ever more active role. 
However, in many areas there is still the 
question of attitudes. In how many of 
our Catholic schools is the layman really 
wanted? What are the terms on which 
he will be accepted? Is there an ade- 
quate concept of the real need (not 
merely the immediate practical need) 
for active lay participation in this field? 
Finally, to what extent is there a desire 
to compensate, in justice, those who 
labor in this field? 

Thank you, then, for raising a very 
important question, even though I ac- 
cused you in the beginning of being 
somewhat naive. May I add: please 
make no apologies for criticisms of this 
sort. Of course, they are not anticlerical. 
Catholics love their priests, and even if 
Catholics don’t always agree with cer- 
tain methods and outlooks, they will in 
a case of conflict obey. By all means 
let’s encourage honest, forthright, con- 
structive criticism, so that we may wake 
up to the problems at hand. Away with 
any element of suspicion. 

Rosert J. KREYCHE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eprror: Is the laity repressed? Well, 
not in Chicago, at least as far as I have 
observed, To substantiate this, I shall 
refer to two Catholic societies—the 
former Monday Evening Club of St. 
Philip Neri parish and the Catholic 
Lawyers Guild. With these organiza- 
tions I have been active for almost 25 
years. 

The Monday Evening Club had 145 
consecutive meetings. The only thing 
that caused it to cease in October, 1943 
was the war and our inability to get 
proper speakers. But never once—and I 
had something to do with that organi- 
zation—did we experience repression. 


Second, the Catholic Lawyers Guild. 

I have been, until very recently, its 

president. We have a Board of Gover- 

nors who decide pretty much what to 

do, and there are no clergymen on it, 

except a member ex-officio. Is the laity 
repressed? No, not here. 

Epwarp R. TIEDEBOHL 

Chicago, IIl. 


Epitor: The laity is most definitely 
repressed. The blame is their own, as 
they are adults and must answer for 
their own sins of omission. But the 
blame must be shared by the clergy. 

Instead of saying: “I am too humble 
to speak before a group, to write a 
letter, to advance my viewpoint,” these 
people should say, “I am too proud to 
take the stares of the group, the criti- 
cism that might befall me,” and “I am 
too lazy to take the time to study, to 
think, to learn.” 

Catholics have taken refuge in the 
security of this false humility, yet they 
are accounted good, humble _parish- 
ioners. They give no trouble, need no 
direction. 

(Mrs.) CATHARINE RaAsor 
Phoenix,. Ariz. 


Eprtor: It’s time Catholics put their 
best foot forward, ridding themselves 
of foolish complexes which have noth- 
ing to do with morality. They have a 
message for the world that they are 
not getting across because their bum- 
bling ineptness in public is repellent. 

(Miss) Doris LEAavy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enpirtor: I should like to begin by agree- 
ing that in the ordinary parish or dio- 
cese in the United States, there is a 
general lay reluctance to offer leader- 
ship in parochial or diocesan activities; 
and a corresponding lay tendency. to 
abandon this function to the clergy... . 

From our youth we are taught by 
priests, and their entrance into the 
classroom is greeted with the highest 
respect. We confess to these men; we 
style them “Father”; we defer to them, 
whether receiving them in our homes 
or elsewhere. . . . 

American Catholics exhibit the quali- 
ties of leadership in war and business. 
But the Church and its attendant func- 
tions we have [neglected]. 

GrEorGE MarTyYN FINCH 
Nuremberg, Germany 
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German Pacifists 


Gordon C. Zahn 


in intensity since the Holy Father delivered his 
Christmas Message of 1956 has now resulted in 
public statements by two top-level churchmen, Josef 
Cardinal Wendel, Archbishop of Munich and Freising, 
and Archbishop Eugene Seiterich of Freiburg. Together 
these statements constitute an open rebuke to certain 
Catholic pacifists who have publicly criticized the papal 
message and, by implication, the Pope himself. It is im- 
possible to predict what effect these episcopal rebukes 
will have. It is important, however, that the whole con- 
troversy be viewed in the proper context of Germany’s 
present political situation, and especially of her tragic 
recent past under Hitler. 

Central to the controversy is a sentence from the 
Christmas Message: “It is clear that in the present cir- 
cumstances there can be verified in a nation the situa- 
tion wherein, every effort to avoid war being expended 
in vain, war—for effective self-defense and with the hope 
of a favorable outcome against unjust attack—could not 
be considered unlawful.” 

Catholic pacifism in Germany takes two principal 
forms. There is the radical position based on a literal 
and absolute application of the Fifth Commandment. 
This view rejects the traditional theological exceptions 
which permit the taking of human life in self-defense, 
in capital punishment and in the conduct of a just war. 
The other position accepts traditional teaching regard- 
ing a just war, but holds that no actual modern war can 
fulfil the requirements for being regarded as morally 
justified. 

Before Hitler came to power, German Catholic paci- 
fists, while certainly not dominant in German Cathol- 
icism, held a position of respect and influence. The 
Friedensbund Deutscher Katholiken claimed a member- 
ship of more than 40,000, including 13 bishops and many 
outstanding Catholic political leaders. As late as 1932, 
Cardinal Wendel’s predecessor, the renowned Cardinal 
Faulhaber, publicly called for a “new ethics of war” and 
declared: “The conscience of the world must be acti- 
vated. Every individual must assume his share of respon- 
sibility, so that such a river of blood and tears may 


DISCUSSION IN GERMANY which has been mounting 





Dr. ZAHN, assistant professor of sociology at Loyola 
University, Chicago, has spent the past year studying 
and writing in Germany. 
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never again burst forth.” He then openly associated 
himself with the peace movement, saying: “The Fried- 
ensbund Deutscher Katholiken seeks to gather such 
apostles and front-line fighters for peace in its ranks.” 
The Friedensbund was one of the first organizations to 
be suppressed by Hitler, but it provided during the brief 
span of its existence the seed and many of the leaders 
of postwar Catholic pacifism. 


DISPUTED INTERPRETATION 


It is no accident, then, that the papal message is be- 
ing critically discussed in many German circles. The 
strident insistence on the part of the more extreme paci- 
fists that the Christmas Message does not partake of 
papal infallibility, coupled with their willingness to re- 
ject it publicly as the Holy Father’s “opinion,” undoubt- 
edly set the stage for the episcopal rebuke. Archbishop 
Seiterich’s comments were most probably provoked by 
a running exchange of letters between the Freiburg 
chancery and the pacifist Weltfriedensbund Kathol- 
ischer Kriegsgegner. 

The more moderate Catholic pacifists, generally fol- 
lowers of Father Franziskus Stratmann, a Dominican 
theologian, also hold that the Christmas Message was 
not an ex cathedra pronouncement; but they limit their 
“opposition” to an analysis of its contents. They main- 
tain that the conditions specified by the Holy Father are 
such that there is little or no likelihood of their being 
met in any actual modern war-—at least as such war now 
exists in the minds of military planners. 

It would be wrong to view this as an abstract theo- 
logical debate in which the weight of responsible 
Church authority is arrayed against a somewhat re- 
bellious group of dissidents. Actually, the debate has 
direct reference to the current political situation in di- 
vided Germany. 

The West German Government's rearmament pro- 
gram has received virtually complete support from all 
prominent Catholic leaders, secular and religious. Cath- 
olic supporters of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and his 
party are, by political necessity, firm supporters of his 
conscription program. The Catholic pacifists are dedi- 
cated opponents of conscription, and therefore oppose 
the Adenauer regime. The political situation is such that 
these opponents find themselves forced into the “east- 
ward-oriented” or “socialistic” camp, and thus become 
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objects of suspicious distrust in the eyes of their fellow 
Catholics and even of their Church leaders. 

This is unfortunate; for the politically centered con- 
troversy obscures a very serious theological question 
that has been opened by the Pope’s message. The ques- 
tion concerns an apparent departure from the traditional 
recognition of the inviolability of the individual con- 
science, even an erroneous conscience formed in in- 
vincible ignorance. Some Catholics of the pacifist per- 
suasion have attempted to bring this issue to discussion, 
but their efforts have been included in the general 
rebuke directed against the more extreme papal critics. 

That this question troubles others than pacifists is 
illustrated by a discussion the writer had with a prom- 
inent non-pacifist theologian in which the latter declared 
that this aspect of the message (or, better perhaps, of 


the prevailing German interpretations of the message) 
carries the grave danger of a return to the traditional 
stress on Gehorsam (obedience). Under this concept, 
all conscientious doubts are resolved in favor of the 
secular authority, the individual thus “freeing” himself 
of personal moral responsibility by giving unquestioning 
obedience to the orders issued by his superiors. 

One may hope that the episcopal rebukes will teach 
constructive moderation to extreme pacifist critics. How- 
ever, the absolute silencing of criticism would seem to 
go far beyond the intent of the Holy Father’s message. 
The discussion should go on—and not only in Germany 
but in the whole Catholic world. But it must go on in 
an atmosphere of common striving for ultimate truth 
and a mutual assumption of good faith on the part of 
all participants. 





AMERICA 
Balances the Books 


Putting one little word after another 
in this business of commenting on the 
latest religious books can lead to un- 
usual consequences. Take the case of 
Aumann vs. Greenstock. A few years 
ago, Fr. David L. Greenstock, an Eng- 
lish diocesan priest, wrote a substan- 
tial book, Be Ye Perfect, which was 
reviewed by Fr. Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
in the U. S. Dominican quarterly, Cross 
and Crown. In no uncertain terms the 
critic disagreed with the writer's inter- 
pretation of the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the subject of Christian 
perfection. The stern criticism of the 
book by a fellow Thomist startled the 
author, because “the Jesuits received 
it well and found only one thing wrong 
with it—that it did not include the 
scientia media among those things use- 
ful in the spiritual life.” 

The happy outcome of this clash 
of opinions was the exchange of many 
letters between the two priests, which 
now form the contents of a stimulating 
book, The Meaning of Christian Per- 
fection (Herder. $3.25). As the lucid 
argumentation proceeds, the mature 
reader is given an opportunity to clarify 
his ideas on the doctrines of grace, the 
virtues and the practice of the divine 
law of charity. Avoiding a pedantic 
style, the writers have produced in their 
interesting correspondence a luminous 
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This is the second part of AMERI- 


ca’s spring round-up of new 


books. We present here the most 
interesting titles in two fields: 
religion and fiction. Next week we 


will give the final section, on social 
problems in the United States. 


commentary on the text of the Angelic 
Doctor, which will surely spark thought- 
ful discussions on the subject in many 
a rectory, convent and study-club. 
Another volume dealing with this 
topic of the perfection required of all 
Christians is the work of Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R., Love the Lord Thy God (New- 
man. $3.50). Donald Attwater has 


translated the manuscript of the dis- 
tinguished French author, who draws 
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widely on Scripture, the lives of the 
saints and eminent theologians in his 
solid explanation of “the greatest and 
the first commandment.” The Spiritual 
Doctrine of Dom Marmion (Newman. 
$3.50), by M. M. Philipon, O.P., might 
also be placed in this category. After 
outlining the career of the deceased 
Benedictine, the writer includes in these 
pages a splendid synthesis of Marmion’s 
development of the Pauline pattern of 


spirituality. Anyone reading this appre- 
ciative study of the abbot and _ his 
writings will be prompted to delve into 
the original works, which are as time- 
less as the Christocentric theology that 
forms their substance. 


Spirituality and Vocation 


There are several books at hand 
which apply the’ theoretical truths of 
Christian revelation to the practical 
realities of various vocations in life. 
Priestly Existence (Newman. $6), by 
Rev. Michael Pfliegler, has an impres- 
sive message for every man raised to 
the dignity of sharing in the priestly 
mission of the Saviour. In a very posi- 
tive style, the author points out for 
priests the way toward the realization 
of those ideals that Christ set for all 
His apostles. An excellent book for 
seminarians is It Is You I Beckon (Ben- 
ziger. $4.50), by the Most Rev. Josepl: 
Angrisani, D.D. The text is based on 
the encyclical Mens Nostra of Pope 
Pius XI, and contains an abundance 
of prudent counsel for those preparing 
for the priesthood. 

The Direction of Nuns (Newman. $4) 
is composed of thirteen papers, writ- 
ten by various experts, on the spiritual 
formation of religious women. Teach- 
ers, chaplains, retreat-masters and 
counselors of Sisters will find in these 
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pages many helpful hints deserving of 
serious reflection. Fr. Paschal Parente, 
an experienced writer on the super- 
natural life, presents a practical treat- 
ise on the general subject of Spiritual 
Direction (Grail. $2). Explaining the 
importance and need of careful guid- 
ance for all souls, he offers specific sug- 
gestions for the director and the one 
directed, to help them meet the ordi- 
nary difficulties in the way of whole- 
hearted Christian living. 

With keen perception and in glow- 
ing language, the vocation of a reli- 
gious is described in The Silent Life 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50), by 
Thomas Merton. While the author is 
principally concerned with monastic 
asceticism according to the Benedictine 
rule, his explanation of the ideals and 
motives of dedicated men and women 
admits of general application. Another 
attractive volume on the religious life 
is A Seal upon My Heart (Bruce. $3). 
Why and how does a young woman 
decide to enter the convent? Factual 
answers are given by nuns of 18 differ- 
ent congregations. Fr. Charles Hugo 
Doyle has assembled a series of con- 
ferences for nuns in his latest book, 


Little Steps to Great Holiness (New- 
man. $3.50). The colorful imagery and 
the decorous humor of his style give 
new life to old truths. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
offers to the reading public his selected 
writings on the timely subject of the 
lay apostolate in A Call to the Laity 
(Newman. $3). Reminding Catholic 
men and women of their supernatural 
dignity as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, His Excellency urges 
them to emulate the apostolic charity 
and the corporate zeal of the early 
Christians in an effective participation 
in the mission of the hierarchy. 

Priests and counselors of youth espe- 
cially will appreciate the wealth of in- 
formation to be found in Fundamental 
Marriage Counseling (Bruce. $8). John 
R. Cavanagh, M.D., and nine profes- 
sional experts in various pertinent fields 
offer sound advice to those who are 
contemplating matrimony. Here and 
Hereafter (Newman. $4.50) was writ- 
ten by Fr. George St. Paul, S.J., as a 
series of talks for laymen in time of 
retreat. The enlightening explanations 
of the truths of the supernatural life, 
based on the Spiritual Exercises of St. 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS 


A college textbook in English by Rev. John P. Noonan, S.]J., 
Loyola University (Chicago), written to clarify and simplify 
as far as possible the basic ideas of philosophy. 

General Metaphysics, xii + 273 pages, 2.90 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Curran 3.00 
Reidy 3.50 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 4.00 


and other textbooks 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Ignatius Loyola, are worthy of fre- 
quent consideration and can well serve 
as profitable reading at home. 

The Way It Worked Out (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50), by G. B. Stern, a con- 
vert, is a delightful account of the years 
that followed her baptism in the Catho- 
lic Church. Writing frankly of her dis- 
couragements and her joys, she relates 
amusingly some of her difficulties in be- 
coming adjusted to her Catholic en- 
vironment. Every member of the house- 
hold will find wholesome enjoyment in 
Father of the Family (Fides. $2.95), 
by Eugene Geissler. Heart-warming en- 
tertainment accompanies descriptions of 
the serious business of striving for per- 
fection in the God-given vocation of a 
parent. 


The Life of Prayer 


A prayerful intimacy with the divine 
Master is a requisite for priests, reli- 
gious and laity in their efforts to be 
truly what God intends them to be. A 
common problem is to find a satisfac- 
tory book of outlines for meditation. 
Many persons will end the quest quickly 
when they discover Meditating the 
Gospels (Liturgical Press. $3.90). Fr. 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., has devel- 
oped from the gospels and the prayers 
of the missal for each day of the year 
a series of liturgical reflections which 
will be profitable for anyone whose life 
is centered in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
An Hour with Jesus (Newman. $3) is 
a book of meditations, written especially 
for nuns by Abbé Gaston Courtois. It 
is the second in the series by the French 
author and is translated by Sister Hel- 
en Madeleine, S.N.D. The applications 
are directed especially toward Sisters 
who are engaged in teaching. Methods 
of Mental Prayer (Newman. $5.75), by 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop 
of Bologna, is a thorough explanation 
of the more widely accepted practices 
of meditation. In this translation by 
T. F. Lindsay, priests and religious 
generally will find helpful suggestions. 


Lives of Heroic Mold 


There is a compelling challenge to 
the ideals of old and young in the 
biographies of Christian men and wom- 
en who have realized in their heroic 
lives the ideals of Jesus and Nazareth. 
The portrait of the Man of Tarsus, for 
example, as drawn skilfully by Justo 
Pérez de Urbel, O.S.B., in St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (Newman. $5), 
reveals the transforming power of di- 
vine grace in cooperative souls.. The 
colorful career of Paul, after Damascus, 
is described by the author so vividly 
and so accurately that the reader feels 
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identified with the great apostle. The 
golden sayings and the extraordinary 
experiences of Brother Giles, a com- 
panion uf St. Francis of Assisi, have 
brightened the pages of spiritual books 
for centuries. In Adventurer Saints 
(Kenedy. $4) Omer Englebert includes 
an amusing sketch of the life of the 
well-known Franciscan along with sum- 
maries of the careers of Joan of Arc, 
Martin of Tours, Junipero Serra and 
Peter Chanel. 

A Maryknoll priest, Fr. Robert J. 
Cairns, was pastor of the island of San- 
cian, off the China coast, where St. 
Francis Xavier died 400 years ago. The 


——Five Outstanding -———_ 


Crown of Glory 
by A. Hatch and S. Walshe 


The Meaning of Christian Perfection 
by J. Aumann and D. Greenstock. 
The Silent Life 
by Thomas Merton 


The Window in the Wall 
by Msgr. Ronald A. Knox 


Meditating the Gospels 
by Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 











story of this modern missioner’s zealous 
life and heroic death at the hands of 
Japanese invaders in 1941 is told in 
Three Days to Eternity (Newman. 
$2.50), by Richard Reid and Edward 
Moffett. Alden Hatch, a non-Catholic 
biographer of world figures, and Seumas 
Walshe, an Irish Catholic journalist in 
Rome, have combined their talents to 
produce an imposing study of the life 
and times of Pope Pius XII in Crown 
of Glory (Hawthorne, $4.95). The Case 
of Cornelia Connolly (Pantheon. 3.75) 
is the amazing life of the foundress of 
the Congregation of the Holy Child 
Jesus, written by Juliana Wadham. 
Here is a nun’s story that is true in all 
its unusual episodes. 


Aspects of Catholic Life 


Msgr. Ronald A. Knox in his latest 
work, The Window in the Wall (Sheed 
& Ward, $2.75), presents a series of 
20 sermons on the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. Drawing on his expert facil- 
ity for expressing abstruse truths in 
attractively precise language, the mon- 
signor shares with a wider audience his 
inspiring meditations, which were orig- 
inally offered in Corpus Christi Church, 
London. The doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is the central theme of 
The Church and Creation (St. Anthony 
Guild. $2.50), by Luis Colomer, O.F.M. 
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This volume, a companion to the au- 
thor’s previous work on the Church, 
treats factually and concretely of the 
relationship of the Mystical Christ with 
the visible and invisible world. In The 
Angels and Their Mission (Newman. 
$2.75), Jean Daniélou, S.J., an eminent 
theologian, discusses a subject that 
needs clarification especially in the 
modern age, where there is some con- 
fusion of thought on the reality of these 
spiritual beings. With clearness and 
precision, a brilliant treatise on angel- 
ology is woven from the truths of Scrip- 
ture and tradition and the testimony 
of saints and theologians. 

Msgr. Romano Guardini in The Liv- 
ing God (Pantheon. $2.75) explains 
the ways of divine Providence in com- 
municating His love and His grace to 
human creatures. This is a rewarding 
book for readers willing to ponder med- 
itatively the writer’s awesome concepts 
on the nearness of God to man as Cre- 
ator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. A col- 
lection of short essays with a refreshing 
message is The Spirit of Joy (Newman. 
$3), by Henry Albiol, C.M. Readers 
will find here page after page of wise 
advice on the common impediments to 
happiness such as aridity, temptation 
and scruples. The author’s general con- 
clusion is that the Christian, living in 
sanctifying grace, is the genuine opti- 
mist, never afraid of the worst but al- 
ways sure of the best as God wills it. 
Devotees of the Mother of God will find 
delightful reading in Grass for These 
Roots (Bruce. 3.75). Michael Cox de- 
scribes in a pleasant manner the appari- 
tions of our Lady at Lourdes, La Sa- 
lette and Fatima and indicates the 
spiritual significance of these Marian 
visitations. | VINCENT DEP. Hayes, s.J. 

















In his recent article in the New York 
Times Book Review (April 28), V. S. 
Pritchett took some of the younger Eng- 
lish novelists to task. They are, he 
charged, a group of churlish, self-cen- 
tered young men, who “could not care 
less” about anything that connotes in our 
day a sense of responsibility. Politics 
and the concerns of national and inter- 


























A wonderfully warm 
portrait of a 
remarkable woman 
of faith, courage 
and determination 


SILVER 
PLATTER 


by Ellin Berlin 


author of Lace Curtain and 
Land I Have Chosen 

















M... John 


Mackay was Ellin Berlin’s grand- 
mother, and this warm, affectionate 
biography has the stamp of skillful 
writing, and the intimacy and under- 
standing of a family relationship. 


S a young girl in the Sierras during 
A the gold rush, Louise yearned for 
the sisters at St. Catherine’s to teach 
her to become a lady. It took all her 
faith and courage to live through the 
death of one daughter, the crippling of 
another, the agonies of poverty and 
loneliness in rough and rowdy Virginia 
City during the exciting 1860's, and 
finally the death of her husband. Her 
indomitable spirit carried her through, 
however, and she married her second 
husband John Mackay. As the wife of 
the great silver baron, Louise found 
that money alone was no entrée to 
fashionable society. How she fought, 
with courage and remarkable insight, 
for the acceptance she wanted, makes 
moving and exciting reading. This is 
a beautifully written book that brings 
alive a fascinating woman and a golden 
era. 


$4.95 at all booksellers. 
DOUBLEDAY 
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ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY'S 
FREEDOM REVOLUTION 


“Today, for the first time since the 
Communists seized control of our 
country, we heard church bells ring.” 


m™ NO 
MORE 
COMRADES 


by Andor Heller 





The causes for this mass revolt were deep- 
ly rooted. “Priests were held up to ridi- 
cule, and religion was put in the most 
unfavorable light possible . . . ‘Daddy, is 
Comrade Stalin the Good Lord?’” 


“Andor Heller is one of those who fought 
in the Hungarian uprising . . . his story 
is worth having.”—Best Sellers 


90 Photos by the author, 
ace Budapest news photographer. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
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national well-being leave them yawning 
and bored, and their heroes are all men 
and women who are looking for the main 
chance—“what’s in it for me?” 

Mr. Pritchett’s excoriation has a famil- 
iar ring to it. It sounds very much like 
the charges that used to be leveled 
against the “hard-boiled, materialistic” 
American novelists of the ‘thirties and 
early forties. It is strange how the liter- 
ary pendulum swings—or, perhaps, not 
strange, since that pendulum can do no 
more than mark the changing attitudes 
and tempers of the times. It is perhaps 
the temper of England that has changed; 
the younger authors may be but saying 
what England in general feels. 

There is to date, as far as I can mark, 
no similar tone of disillusionment among 
the younger American novelists. This is 
a fairly easy statement to make because, 
as a matter of fact, there don’t seem to 
be many “younger” American novelists. 
There are plenty of young writers com- 
ing up with their first novel, and some of 
them will be mentioned in the course of 
this survey of the past six months. But 
there are not enough capable young 
scriveners to indicate a new trend or 
direction. 

The remarkable aspect of works of 
fiction for the period is the prevalence of 
foreign (mainly English) authors and of 
veteran American practitioners. A brief 
run-down of the books now prominent 
reveals such English names as H. M. 
Tomlinson, John Masters, Daphne du 
Maurier, Pamela Frankau, Sybille Bed- 
ford, Rose Macaulay, C. S. Lewis, Re- 
becca West and H. F. M. Prescott. Other 
foreign names now in the forefront of 
attention are Albert Camus and Erich 
Maria Remarque. 

And the old American masters keep 
up their output—John Steinbeck, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, John P. Marquand. But 
where are the prominent younger U. S. 
novelists? Is everyone going into elec- 
tronics, spaceship designing and ad- 
writing? 

Since the fledglings are so hard to dis- 
cern as they flutter about the nest, let’s 
train our bird-watching binoculars on 
them first. 

One whose wings seem to be waxing 
strongest fastest is Charles Bracelen 
Flood. His first novel, Love Is a Bridge, 
was a fine performance. He has very 
nearly matched it in A Distant Drum 
(Houghton Mifflin. $4.50). The story— 
of a young man destined to follow his 
father’s business, but determined to be a 
writer—is somewhat uncentered, but the 
motif of sacrifice for the sake of principle 
is well sustained. Mr. Flood is a gifted 
writer with a special flair for lifelike 
dialog. He is still, it would seem, in 





search of a theme that will challenge his 
abilities. 

Virginia Abaunza is another young 
novelist who bears watching. Many have 
thought her Sundays from Two to Six 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50) a slight and 
somewhat trite tale. But in its percep- 
tion of how a young 16-year-old girl re- 
acts to the breakup of her parents’ mar- 
riage, it is poignant and understanding. 

Another second novel that does not 
quite live up the promise of the author's 
first is Brian Moore’s The Feast of Lu- 
percal (Little, Brown. $3.75). Like The 
Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne of last 
year, it is a study of middle-age loneli- 
ness and the late surge of passionate 
love. But it is a little shriller in tone and 
marred, I feel, by a touch of bitterness 
that was not evident in the first book. 
It is unmistakably by a man who can 
write well, 


| 


Special for Catholics 


Several fine books deal with themes 
that will appeal especially to the Catho- 
lic lover of good novels. Some are by old 
hands at the craft, others by relative 
newcomers. 

James Barlow’s One Half of the World 
(Harper. $3.50) is a superior tale of life 
under a totalitarian regime some decades 
from now. How a British police sergeant, 
who has been devoted to the “new 
order,” becomes disillusioned and turns 
into a fighter for human freedom and 
dignity is told in terms that will recall 
Graham Greene’s passionate concern for 
the primacy of the spiritual in the solu- 
tion of life’s problems. 

Son of Dust, by H. F. M. Prescott 
(Macmillan. $3.75), is one of the au- 
thor’s sketches, as it were, for the mag- 
nificent The Man on a Donkey. Con- 
cerned with the conflict between pure 
and profane love in the 12th century, it 
is another deeply Catholic tale that js 
superb for its recapturing of the feeling 
of the times. Another English master, C. 
S. Lewis, retells the old Cupid and 
Psyche fable in Till We Have Faces 
(Harcourt, Brace. $4.50), but in such 
wise that it is virtually a statement of 
the Christian doctrines of God’s provi- 
dence and the value of vicarious suffer- 
ing. It is a haunting tale. 

A tantalizing book, made so mainly by 
the technique of the telling, is Pamela 
Frankau’s The Bridge (Harper. $3.75). 
Concerned with the problems that a 
“guilt-complex” poses for the hero, the 
tale is strong in its affirmation of a belief 
in God, but beyond that the pseudo- 
philosophizing is murky and gets in the 
way of much-to-be-desired _ straight 
storytelling. 

Five others under this heading may be 
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mentioned. Two are rather seasonal. 
They are The Donkey Who Always 
Complained, by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton (Kenedy. $2.75), a fable about 
the donkey Chesterton made poetically 
famous, and The Three Kings, by Rich- 
ard Sullivan (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50), a 
modern retelling of the story of the 
Magi, whose point is that the very gifts 
the Kings brought to the Crib were the 
means of saving them from temporal and 
spiritual ruin. 


Fresh Talent 


Two other books are slight, but emi- 
nently readable and indicative of the so- 
called “fresh talent.” They are Bach and 








Five to Choose 


Son of Dust 
by H. F. M. Prescott 
The Trumpet Shall Sound 
by H. M. Tomlinson 
The Fountain Overflows 
by Rebecca West 
Till We Have Faces 
by C. S. Lewis 
Far, Far the Mountain Peak 
by John Masters 











the Heavenly Choir, by Johannes Ruber 
(World. $3), and Father Junipero and 
the General, by James Norman (Mor- 
row. $3.75). The first is a whimsy of 
what happens when a mythical Pope 
determines to canonize Johann Sebastian 
Bach; the second details the amusing 
and edifying consequences when a sim- 
ple friar bucks the politico of a Mexican 
town in the matter of restoring the statue 
of the town’s patron saint to its rightful 
place in the church. The tale is marked 
by a fine understanding of an alien 
culture. 

Finally, The Lively Arts of Sister Ger- 
viise, by Rev. John Louis Bonn, S.J. 
(Kenedy, $3.50), is somewhat senti- 
mental, but makes some good points as 
it recounts the battle of a nun, who has 
rather “advanced” ideas about dramatics 
and the liturgy, to convert a reluctant 
pastor and suspicious parishioners. The 
nun’s advice on such matters as true love 
and Christian marriage are the best parts 
of the story. 

Catholic readers who are interested in 
the existentialist approach to literature 
will want to read Albert Camus’ The Fall 
(Knopf. $3), mainly to get some light as 
to whether the author is shifting his 
ground toward an existentialism that can 
be thought Christian. 


The Past in Fiction 


Here is a clutch of historical novels. 
Louis de Wohl continues his series of 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 


Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, with- 


Dear FATHER: 
some of your vocational 


out obligation, 


literature. 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


P7 Xaverian Brothers invite 
= young men of high-school 
= and college age to a Religi- 
ous lite dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in 
formation write: Brother 


Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege. Box X, Silver Spring, 
Marviland. 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
tT graduates interested in the 

religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 














information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, ‘the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 























fictionalized lives of Catholic greats in 
The Last Crusader (Lippincott. $3.95) , 
this time taking as his hero Don Juan of 
Austria. The battle scene at Lepanto is 
especially well done. Catherine of 
France features in Wife to Henry V, by 
Hilda Lewis (Putnam. $4), and a wife 
of Henry VIII in Anne Boleyn, by 
Evelyn Anthony (Crowell. $3.95). The 
first is best for its details of customs and 
manners; the second gives a rather 
standardized picture of the coy and un- 
fortunate lady. Neither of these can com- 
pare with Son of Dust for getting “in- 
side” both the times and the characters. 
Mary of Scotland, by F. W. Kenyon 
(Crowell. $3.95), is a more discerning 
job, though the high and chivalric spirit 
of the Queen of Scots is somewhat 
watered down. 


Best of the Season 


The following books constitute my se- 
lection of the novels that stand up best 
upon a little afterthought. 

Rebecca West’s The Fountain Over- 
flows (Viking. $5) is a wonderfully in- 
telligent reconstruction of family life at 
the turn of the century. Anyone who is 
devoted to music will especially savor it, 
as it tells of a musical mother and her 
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engaging children who are blessed (and 
somewhat cursed, too) with an unpre- 
dictable genius as husband and father. 

The Spiral Road, by Jan de Hartog 
(Harper. $4.95), is a thriller that follows 
the adventures, physical and spiritual, 
of a young Dutch doctor in the Nether- 
lands West Indies, It’s raw and brutal in 
spots, but makes engrossing reading. 

John Masters spins an eminently read- 
able story in Far, Far the Mountain Peak 
(Viking. $5). The theme, well sustained, 
is a man’s battle with pride. The symbol 
of this pride is the mountain in India 
which is a constant challenge to him and 
which at last brings him to humility. 
The climbing scenes are particularly 
well done. 

One of the most stimulating books 
and one that deserves a longer review is 
H. M. Tomlinson’s The Trumpet Shall 
Sound (Random House. $3.50). In re- 
counting the harrowing tale of England 
under the Nazi blitz, it probes deep into 
a recapturing of faith by an intellectual 
English girl. It is a book for thoughtful 
reading, both for the theme and the 
exquisite style. 


Old Hands at Work 


I can squeeze in mention of the fol- 
lowing by veteran craftsmen. Daphne 
du Maurier’s The Scapegoat (Double- 
day. $3.95) is a fairly convincing tale 
that hangs on a mistaken identity. Mar- 
gery Sharp’s The Eye of Love (Little, 
Brown, $3.95), a satirical study of 
middle-age infatuation, is kindly in its 
sharp humor. T. H. White’s The Master 
(Putnam. $3.50) is an adventure tale 
about what befalls two English children 
who are kidnaped by a mad genius 
who has plans to rule the world. It is 
f# more, however, than a juvenile story. 

nces Parkinson Keyes is back at her 
f@te of local color in Blue Camellia 
(Messner. $3.95), a family saga of 
Louisiana at the turn of the century. 

Finally, John Steinbeck gets a “fabri- 
cation” off his chest in The Short Reign 
of Pippin IV (Viking. $3). It’s a fairly 
amusing tale of a little man, elected 
King of France to break a political im- 
passe, and how the very good sense of 
some of his projected reforms unseats 
him. It’s a new vein for Steinbeck and 
the humor is a little elephantine. 

William Faulkner’s The Town belongs 
here, too, but it is deserving of more ex- 
tended notice and will be covered in 
next week’s AMERICA. 

Many, many more novels clamor for 
mention, but these seem the ones most 
worth serious attention. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 
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Other Books 


WILLA CATHER IN EUROPE: Her 
Own Story of the First Journey 
Introduction and Notes by George N. Kates. 
Knopf. 178p. $3 


In 1902 Willa Cather decided to visit 
Europe during her summer vacation 
from her duties as a teacher of Latin 
and English at a Pittsburgh high school. 
She was 28 years old, a serious student 
of the classics and modern literature, 
a devotee of painting, music and archi- 
tecture, and deeply conscious of the 
creative stir within her own mind. 

As a country girl in Virginia and 
Nebraska, as a university student, jour- 
nalist and teacher, she grew to admire 
the glories of European civilization. 
Certainly no one, not even Henry 
James, was a more pious pilgrim to the 
shrines of Western culture than this 
idealistic, learned, yet shrewd young 
teacher, when, with her friend Isabelle 
McClung, she debarked at Liverpool in 
late June. 

To help pay expenses Willa Cather 
had agreed to write an account of her 
European journey for the Nebraska 
State Journal in Lincoln, She sent four- 
teen sketches to the paper recording 
her impressions of Liverpool, Chester, 
Shropshire, London, Dieppe and Rouen, 
Paris, Barbizon, Avignon and the sur- 
rounding Provencal country. 

These sketches are not first-class 
Cather. She was not yet a serious writer 
nor had she acquired that scrupulous 
regard for style that later distinguished 
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every published line of her prose. The 
writing is frequently repetitious and 
occasionally slapdash, as if she com- 
posed in great haste. 

But these travel notes have a pe- 
culiar charm, whether they are read for 
themselves or as a sensitive artist’s first 
encounter with places, persons and in- 
stitutions that later appeared in her 
major work. Her preferences are often 
startling. She found Liverpool grim and 
dowdy, Chester quaint and peaceful, 
London on the whole a dreary Hogar- 
thian slum. 

She fell in love with France. Gallic 
animation, courtesy and charm, the deli- 
cacy of the French cuisine, the com- 
bination of bourgeois virtue and bo- 
hemian grace, the features of fold, hill 
and river, the rectitude of the poplar- 
sentried roads—all these captivated her. 
France was the country of her heart. 
More than any other country, it re- 
mained for her the standard by which 
she measured religion, tradition, charm, 
order, decorum and all the nameless 
virtues of civilized life. 

Mr. Kates provides an informative 
and unpretentious preface to the col- 
lection and generous headnotes for each 
sketch. He sifts each impression with a 
keen eye, delighting to recognize in a 
gleaming phrase the themes, the char- 
acters or the settings that Willa Cather 
developed in her poetry, short stories 
and novels. As a result, this little vol- 
ume serves the double purpose of mak- 
ing more of Willa Cather’s work avail- 
able and of hinting at the way a creative 
imagination assimilates actual experi- 
ence. Francis X. CONNOLLY 


THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE 
By Samuel P. Huntington. Belknap Press. 
466p. $7.50 


Clearly, this is the best recent book in 
the field of civil-military relations. Sev- 
eral recent works have supported it by 
focusing attention upon how heavily 
the demands of security condition our 
nation’s policy. And it supplements 
them by analyzing the role of military 
professionals in enhancing national se- 
curity, The result is a book which will 
fascinate anyone truly interested in 
thinking constructively about the future 
of our country. 

Though the author insists that his 
book is not an historical description of 
civil-military relations, he has evolved 
its analytical frame from deep reading 
in military literature, including U. S. 
military periodicals from about 1830. 
He recognizes Professor Dennis H. Ma- 
han, who served for 40 years as Dean 





of the West Point faculty, as the grand- 
father of professional military thought 
in this country. Then he shows how the 
elder Mahan’s influence passed through 
Sherman, Luce, Upton and Alfred 
Thayer Mahan (naval son of an army 
father) to the 20th-century predeces- 
sors of our leaders in World War II. 
Into this background Huntington 
blends the influence of Jomini, Clause- 
witz, Moltke and the British, till one 
perceives that, as with our other insti- 





tutions, professional military thinking 
in the United States flows from the 
melting pot. 

The result, Huntington asserts, is a 
thoroughly conservative and highly pro- 
fessional military attitude characterized 
as the “military mind.” He finds this 
mind quite willing to consider war as 
a rational human activity rather than 
as an aberration; but concerned far more 
with military security than with mere 
victory. As a result he considers the 
solid military professional among the 
least bellicose during peace, among the 
few who insist during war that long- 
range security is more important than 
quick victory, 

Huntington then examines the role 
of military professionalism in the for- 
mulation of national policy. Instead of 
seeking a convenient device for mini- 
mizing clash between professional mili- 
tary and civilian points of view, he 
insists that a certain amount of dis- 
harmony produces better policy. In this 
context Professor Huntington warns 
against emasculating the military pro- 
fessional by “civilianizing” him. He 
holds that the basic need for our future 
lies not in training military men to per- 
form political duties (as they did in the 
1940’s); but rather in training civilians 
to man the civil posts in our Govern- 
ment which impinge on military prob- 
lems. He suggests that our constitution- 
al system (and perhaps our genius) 
points toward the kind of coordinated 
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balance one achieves by dividing re- 
sponsibility instead of through mono- 
lithic unification. 

Only by rejecting this latter opinion, 
Huntington says, can our nation over- 
come the “ignorance which [in World 
War II] led the American people to 
trade military security for military vic- 
tory.” W. H. RussELL 





Rey. VINCENT DE Pau. HAyEs, 
s.J., is professor of liturgy at 
the Fordham University School 
of Education. 
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ary Editor. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY is chairman 
of the English Department at 
Fordham University. 

W. H. Russet is on the faculty 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 











THE WORD 


I have still much to say to you, but it is 
beyond your reach as yet. It will be for 
him, the truth-giving Spirit, when he 
comes, to guide you into all truth (John 
16:12-13; Gospel for the Fourth Sunday 
after Easter). 





Says St. Augustine: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself not only gave the Holy 
Spirit as God, but also received It as 
man, and therefore He is said to be full 
of grace and of the Holy Spirit.” The 
sanctifying grace which inundated the 
human soul of our Saviour is not dif- 
ferent in kind from the sanctifying grace 
which dwells in any soul that is free 
from original sin or serious actual sin. 

‘We must not suppose, however, that 
our Lord simply possessed sanctifying 
grace in a higher degree or greater quan- 
tity than any of us. Always because of 
that exalted union of two distinct na- 
tures in one divine Person, Christ our 
Redeemer possessed the gift of sanctify- 
ing grace in a completely unique man- 
ner. In all discussion about the Incarnate 
Word one general truth keeps recurring: 
our Lord is very like us; and very unlike. 
Christ is, most exactly, the nonpareil. 

Thus, as soon as we have affirmed that 
our Saviour and ourselves receive the 
identical sanctifying grace, we must at 
once add certain interesting qualifica- 
tions. 

When sanctifying grace enters a soul, 
it carries with it particular virtues, 
which are called infused, because they 
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are not acquired by practice but are di- 
rectly conferred upon the soul. Well, 
then: did Christ our Lord possess faith, 
hope and charity? Is it becoming to say 
that He had such moral virtues as tem- 
perance? Are we to suppose that our 
Redeemer walked in the fear of God, the 
fear of God being a distinct gift of the 
Holy Spirit? 

There is no difficulty, of course, about 
the theological virtue of charity. When 
we pray, Heart of Jesus, burning furnace 
of charity, have mercy on us, we employ 
metaphor, but not hyperbole; the invo- 
cation is doctrinally sound. On the other 
hand, there could be no room in the soul 
of Christ for either faith or hope in any 
exact sense of these virtues. There 
flamed ever in the human soul of our 
Lord the actual Beatific Vision. But 
faith, says the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
that which gives substance to our hopes, 
which convinces us of things we cannot 
see. It simply is not possible to make an 
act of pure faith in what you see before 
your eyes, and it is manifestly absurd to 
hope for that which you already and 
completely possess. 

As for the moral virtues, our beloved 
Lord cannot be said to have that type of 


continence or temperance which sup- 
poses the existence of rebellious con- 
cupiscence. Neither could Christ have 
true contrition, since He is totally sin- 
less; a suggested aspiration, Penitent 
Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us, is 
strictly forbidden, And when Isaias fore- 
tells of the Messias, He shall be filled 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord; 
that virtue is the filial fear which is all 
love, and has nothing to do with trepida- 
tion. 

What a marvel is the Incarnation! It 
is God’s supreme handiwork. A Domino 
factum est istud; est mirabile in oculis 
nostris: This is the Lord’s doing, and it 
is marvelous in our eyes. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, s.J. 


RECORDINGS 


Perhaps no album in recent years has 
been awaited so eagerly as the Tosca- 
nini Aida, at last converted to discs from 
a 1949 taped radio broadcast. It must 
be stated at the outset that if one is 
in search of superior vocal artistry and 
balanced hi-fi sound, he must choose 








Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Christophers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

Ss. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
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Stigmatine Fathers 
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The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. 
the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


oO 


1. CROWN OF GLORY 
HAWTHORN, $4.95 


. THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


By Hatch & Walshe 


. WINDOW IN THE WALL 
SHEED & WARD, $2.75 


. THE SILENT LIFE 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3.50 


By Ronald A. Knox 


By Thomas Merton 


. CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 
PANTHEON, $3.75 


. A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


. INNER SEARCH 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


. REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION 
BRUCE, $1.85 


. A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
HANOVER HOUSE, $4 


By Juliana Wadham 

By Sister Mary Francis 
By Hubert Van Zeller 
By Rev. Charles H. Doyle 


By Philip Hughes 


The point system, plus 49 SEAL UPON MY HEART 
BRUCE, $3 


By George Kane (ed.) 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn. Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Crncinnati, Benziger Bros., 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
Fourth St. 

CLevELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Da.tas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl 

paeaty. E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 

vd. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Hotyoxe, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City. Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetes, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 


LovisviLt_E, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 


Inc., 429 Main St. 
210 E. 


Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
St. 


MitwavkEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

ad Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

New York Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
~_ York Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


Oxtanoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

Be Nepean) The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
t 


PittspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RicHMonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

Rocuester Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 

St. Pau, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Seehen. Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH BeEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SPpoKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


VANCOUVER, C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 


Hamilton ee 


WASHINGTON, 5" - ‘oe J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., 


WESTMINSTER, aa oe Newman Bookshop 
a. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St 








the other Victor Aida, released a little 
over a year ago (Milanov, Bjoerling, 
Warren). Yet the newer album is the 
Toscanini reading, after all, and if we 
must take the sound-reproduction and 
the voices of Herva Nelli, Richard Tuck- 
er and Giuseppe Valdengo as less than 
ideal, we can also settle easily for the 
precision work of the NBC orchestra 
and a Robert Shaw Chorus (3 Victor 
LP's). 


Classics and Contemporary Works 


Angel completes its series of Sibelius 
symphonies with the issue of No. 1 in 
E minor, played by the Philharmonia 
under Paul Kletzki. Somewhere along 
the line, Sibelius threw off the late- 
19th-century Russian influence, but in 
this early work, a typical Northern 
melancholy rides unchallenged. The 
ripe harmonies and riper melodies are 


given an expansive, deep purple read-? 


ing. Excellent and pleasant sound 
(Angel 35313). 

Several compositions of more recent 
vintage have been recorded with no- 
table results. It has taken almost ten 
years for the idea to get abroad that 
Britten’s Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra reveals a maturity and tech- 
nical proficiency hardly suggested by 
its title. The newest disc recording 
includes Dohnanyi’s charming Varia- 
tions on a Nursery Theme, a perfect 
choice for the verso side, with Victor 
Aller at the piano; sprightly. perform- 
ances by Felix Slatkin and the Concert 
Arts Orchestra (Cap. P 8373). 

The name of Bartok looms ever larger 
in today’s world of music, and two of 
his infrequently recorded suites, Hun- 
garian Sketches and Roumanian Dances, 
should serve as excellent introductions 
for those who have not yet entered this 
little-known territory. The color and 
pleasantly varied content make this 
memorable music. Kodaly’s Héry Janos 
Suite is also presented, in Mercury’s 
usual bright sound, by Dorati and the 
Minneapolis Orchestra (MG 50132). 

Stravinsky’s strangely intriguing The 
Soldier’s Tale is recorded in the polished 
performance given at the 1954 Edin- 
burgh Festival, with John Pritchard as 
conductor and Anthony Nicholls as 
narrator. The seven instrumentalists and 
the three speakers involved in the dia- 
log have identified themselves with 
the tragic tale so intimately as to hold 
the continued attention of the hearer. 
First-rate sound (Vic. LM 2079). 

A couple of American works, sincere 
in their lighthearted approach to things, 
are the latest addition in a distinguished 
series of records made by Howard Han- 
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son and his accomplished Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra. Carpenter’s fresh 
and whimsical Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator is the better-known and more 
individual composition, but Burrill 
Phillips’ jaunty Selections from McGuf- 
fey’s Readers is a piece of reputable 
craftsmanship needing no apologies 
(MG 50136). 

Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, one 
of the more established contemporary 
works, is paired with Ernst Toch’s 1956 
Pulitzer Prize winning Third Symphony. 
Steinberg leads the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra in wholly satisfying presentations. 
Toch inherits the Viennese classical- 
romantic traditions without strictly ad- 
hering to classical forms. The work, 
naturally, cannot be judged in perspec- 
tive so soon, though a surface acquain- 
tance with it reveals an original mind 
and a master orchestrator (Cap. P 
8364). 

Janos Starker, ‘cellist of the Chicago 
Orchestra, offers a reading of the Dvor- 
ak ’Cello Concerto that can stand with 
the best now in the catalog. Walter 
Susskind directs the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Angel 35417). . . . Rudolf 
Serkin pays special attention to what 
might be called the “romantic over- 
tones” in Mozart’s Concerti for Piano, 
No. 21 and 27. Accompaniment is pro- 
vided by the Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra under Alexander Schneider. A 
very attractive record (ML 5013). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


TELEVISION 


Since. its unfortunate opening on the 
NBC network almost four months ago, 
thé program called “Tonight!” has done 
little to eliminate the distasteful impres- 
sidns it originally created. 

Purporting to give viewers an inside 
look at “America after dark,” it has 
suffered from technical and talent de- 
ficiencies. Its remote pick-ups from 
many parts of the country have often 
been plagued by miscues and transmis- 
sion problems. And some of its princi- 
pal performers have displayed a dis- 
turbing lack of aptitude for their assign- 
ments. In their quest for lively conver- 
sation, newspaper columnists employed 
on the show have at times alternated 
between bad taste and simple incom- 
petence. 

A refreshing exception to the medioc- 
rity that marks most of “Tonight’s” 
efforts has been the work of Bob Con- 
sidine on the program. Mr. Considine, 
bringing to his job the knowledge of 
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people and events he has acquired dur- 
ing years as an outstanding correspon- 
dent and columnist, is a joy to watch 
and hear. In his most effective moments 
on the program, he offers pungent com- 
ments on the news of the day. They are 
sometimes witty and sometimes serious, 
but invariably they are to the point. 

On a recent program, for example, 
Mr. Considine reported the latest head- 
line-making adventure of Tommy Man- 
ville in the following words: “Tommy 
Manville profaned the sacrament of 
matrimony for the tenth time today.” 
Then Mr. Considine paused and added 
—“Poor soul.” 

There was no elaboration on_ this 
statement. None was necessary. In con- 
trast with the detailed and sensational 
treatment that the story received in 
some newspapers, Mr. Considine’s edi- 
torial remark was an admirable example 
of cogency and wisdom. 

One of the most consistently interest- 
ing television programs for young view- 
ers is the CBS series called “Let’s Take 
a Trip.” It is presented from noon until 
12:30 P.M., EDT, on Sundays. 


An adult guide, Sonny Fox, and two | 


young companions, Joan Terrace, 8 
years old, and Jimmy Walsh, 9, take 
their viewers to a new point of interest 
each week. In recent weeks they have 
visited the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, the Coast Guard station 
at Floyd Bennett Field in Brooklyn and 
a circus in Palisades Park, N. J. 

The keynote of the program is intelli- 
gent informality. Mr. Fox and his young 
friends ask questions that produce in- 
teresting answers. They are not trying 
to provide a profound documentary but 
to elicit worth-while information cour- 
teously and pleasantly. 

Though “Let’s Take a Trip” is in- 
tended primarily for young viewers, it 
also has a great deal of appeal for 
adults, most of whom can also learn 
something from it. 

One of the most sensible achieve- 
ments of the current television season 
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) EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
} Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 


—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 














On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private Jake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples: Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 

HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N. J. 





has been the recognition by NBC of the 
ability of Gisele MacKenzie. The Can- 
adian singer, for several seasons a star 
of the Saturday night “Hit Parade,” will 
have her own show next season, on 
Saturdays on the NBC network. Besides 
being talented, Miss MacKenzie main- 
tains a refreshing dignity when she per- 
forms. There is no suggestion of cheap- 
ness or vulgarity in her work. One hopes 
that her artistry will be put to good use 
in her new series. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 





{RISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 2], N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 


LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH. 

_ Boxed Note Paper and Envelopes with artist 
sketch of your church on each sheet. Easy, 
dignified, year-round group project. Useful 
item with good publicity. Good profit. Lib- 
eral credit. Write at once for FREE SAM- 
PLES, details. Fine Arts Publishers, 806 
S. Oak St., Freeport, Illinois. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors welcome. Write taday for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blwd., Hollywood 28 




















DESIGNING WOMAN (MGM) is 
based, appropriately enough, on a story 
idea contributed by MGM costume de- 
signer Helen Rose. With equal appropri- 
ateness its heroine (Lauren Bacall) 
turns out to be a fashion designer. As in 
most comedies, however, the picture’s 
assets, which are considerable, have very 
little to do with the story and almost 
everything to do with the treatment ac- 
corded it by writer George Wells and 
director Vincente Minnelli. 

The plot concerns a sports writer 
(Gregory Peck) with a normal amount 
of masculine naiveté and egotism who 
meets and marries, on the acquaintance 
of a week, a seemingly simple, down-to- 
earth girl. Upon the couple’s return to 
New York, it develops that the bride 
wears blue jeans only on vacation. In her 
professional habitat, she has a salary, a 
taste in clothes and interior decoration, 
and a circle of arty friends who are a 
little rich for a mere newspaperman’s 
blood. The groom’s bachelor habits and 
his assortment of Runyonesque sports 
and/or underworld cronies are, in turn, 
something of a shock to the bride. 

There is no concerted effort on the 
film’s part to explore the couple’s com- 
plex adjustment problems. Instead, it 
gets preoccupied with such peripheral 
matters as the hero’s inept and finally 
disastrous efforts to placate his former 
sweetheart (Dolores Gray) and his po- 
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tentially fatal difficulties with a gangster 
who feels libeled by one of the news- 
man’s columns. The complications are 
altogether forgettable fifteen minutes 
after they occur, and an occasional one 
is coarse. Nevertheless their batting 
average in the mirth-producing depart- 
ment is unusually high. Furthermore the 
film comes equipped, for better or 
worse, in the flossiest of CinemaScope 
and MetroColor trappings. [L of D: B} 


THE RIDE BACK (United Artists) is 
another of the recent epidemic of off- 
beat Westerns, complete with title song, 
that make one wish High Noon had 
never been made to start it all. It is 
about a scared but dogged sheriff (Wil- 
liam Conrad) bringing in a prisoner 
wanted for (but not necessarily guilty 
of) murder, and features as the prisoner 
two-time Oscar winner Anthony Quinn 
giving another superior performance in 
an inferior picture. [L of D: A-II] 

Morra WALSH 


IF ALL THE GUYS IN THE WORLD 
(Buena Vista). Christian Jaques and 
Henri Georges Clouzot, a couple of 
French film craftsmen whose choice of 
material usually runs to gamier subjects, 


have collaborated here on an edifying’ 


and wholly unsensationalized exposition 
of the brotherhood of man. 

The focus of the story (scripted by 
Jaques and Clouzot and directed by the 
former) is a French fishing trawler in 
the North Sea off the coast of Norway. 
Its regular radio has gone dead, its crew 
is being stricken one by one with an 
acute illness, and its only contact with 
the outside world is through the tenuous 
medium of the captain’s short-wave 
radio. 

The ship’s distress call is picked up in 
Togoland, where a doctor diagnoses the 
illness as acute food poisoning which 
will be fatal unless serum is adminis- 
tered within a matter of hours. Then 
there ensues a remarkable saga of co- 
operation among radio “hams” and other 
men of good will on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain to obtain the serum and 
pass it from hand to hand along an im- 
provised and zigzag course until it 
reaches its destination. 

The picture, supposedly based on 
fact, won a prize at one of the European 
film festivals and so impressed producer 
Walt Disney that he undertook to dis- 
tribute it, with English subtitles, in this 
country. Its tone is laudable and its sub- 
ject matter unhackneyed, but the actual 
operation of its human chain is neither 
as plausible nor as suspenseful as it 
might be. [L of D: A-l] 
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Schools and Colleges 








Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Massachusetts 





——CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 

Outstanding academic and spiritual training 
under Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400 acre estate in heart of 
‘Berkshires. All modern equipment, spacious 

mnasium and dining hall. New classroom 
and science building. New student residence. 
rivate golf course. Complete sports program. 
Skiing. Elevation 1250’. 

For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, §S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 














Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor ef Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “Zephyr,” ‘‘Hiawatha,”” the ‘400.’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 








New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTeD By THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 3 
Marymount Preparatory “Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
DParatory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A.. M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing; pre-medical; musi¢ and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Registrar 





Pennsylvania 


CABRINI COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Beautiful building 
and extensive campus bordering Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. For catalogue, address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 


business; secretarial; medical secretarial, - 


laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 

-, B.M., M.S. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship, drama, psychology, social 
service, science, medical technology. Clubs, 
publications, sports. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 
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the Victory of | 
FATHER KARL 


New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.50 


SS OIE REE TORR 


= ALL CBC BOOKS 
COST MEMBERS ONLY $2.98 
(Average saving $1.51 per book) 


HOW TO JOIN. (For new members only) 


Sign the coupon below with your name and address and 
mail with $2.98 to CBC. Choose any TWO books in the 
list. Both are yours for only $2.98. 


HOW DOES CBC OPERATE? 


1. As a new member, you receive at once, postage pre- 
paid, your first two books for the price of one. 


2. Once a month thereafter you will receive an advance 
book review service free and a self-addressed post card 
for your next selection. 


3. You are free 1) to take no book at all any month, 
or 2) to take the current selection of the editorial board, 
or 3) to choose any other book or books on the CBC list 
at the same price of only $2.98. 


4. You may cancel at any time. If you really would like 
to try the Catholic Book Club, here is your chance to join. 


atholic 


Li f fs / f Dept. 518, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Yoo 


Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club, Send me two books checked below at special © 
introductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost members only $2.98 and I q 
get the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each selection. I am free to accept or ~ 
Bill me OD 


LIST 
PRICE 


The Victory of Father Karl by Otto Pies 

Sundays from Two to Six by Virginia Abaunza 

A Popular History of the Reformation by Philip Hughes 4.00 
The Last Crusader by Louis de Wohl 


The Catholic Church, U.S.A., 
edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C 


In Silence I Speak by George N. Shuster 
The Centuries of Santa Fe by Paul Horgan 
The Nun’s Story by Kathryn Hulme 


OOO oOnoo00 


by Otto Pies SJ. 


It does your heart good to read this triumphant story. 


After a boyhood filled with health and happiness, of good fun 
and hikes all over Europe; after a young manhood as a leader in 
crucial German youth work during the time of Hitler; after a pro- 
longed battle within himself over his choice of vocation between 
priesthood and marriage, Karl Leisner chose the priesthood. 


. and then was swallowed up in Dachau concentration camp. 
He had already contracted tuberculosis during his service in the labor 
battalion. At the end of his five years-and-a-half in Dachau, amid hair- 
raising and successful efforts at secrecy, he was ordained priest in the 
concentration camp by a French bishop who was a fellow prisoner. 


Father Karl offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass just once and 
that was all. Liberation by the Americans came, but it was too late. 
He was too far gone after five-and-a-half years to leave bed again. 


All through the book, despite the stress and hardships, there is a 
thrilling story of joy. There are no gory details about Dachau, though 
the background and atmosphere are gripping enough. 


But if you can read the close of this true life story with dry eyes 
..! Here is the last entry he made in his diary. “Good night, eternal, 
Holy God! Beloved Mother of Heaven. Good night, all ye saints, all 
the loving living and dead, near and far. Bless my enemies too, O 
Lord. ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!’” 


His last prayer, bedridden, exhausted, dying—“Let me just once 
more, Father, celebrate the sacrifice of Thy Son. Let this be vouch- 
safed to me just one more time. It would give me so much joy.” 


The prayer was granted, of course, but, as God so often does, in a 4 
better way. Instead of standing before the altar, he was taken home — 
to the throne of God to see face to face the Father and the Son in — 


union with the Holy Spirit. List $4.50. CBC Member Price $2.98 


reject it and I may at any time cancel my membership. Enclosed 














